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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


inci 
prom to-day the time of publication of the Srectaton 

will be accelerated by some 24 hours. Je shall 
, go to press at an carlier hour, and shall! 
hursday. The Sprcrator 
in all parts of the Wing- 
don on Friday morning. Various other changes in the 
procedure of publication will directed to the clearing 
away of obstacles in the path of sellers and purchasers, 
making it far more easy than formerly to obtain the 


Pp ft, how Tey 
still contain news received on F 


will be in its readers’ hand 


, 
Ue 


Srectatror both at hone and abroad. 
* ‘K oe x 
Dr. 


HIE nt 


uncertain fate. 


The appoint 


Germany is rushing upon an 


Stresemann’s Cabinet 
of Herr von Kahr as Dictator of Bavaria last week was 


has resigned. 


rapidly followed by the answering appointment of 
Dr. Gessler as Dictator of all Germany. Dy. Gessler 


had been Reichswehr Minister sinee the end of Mareh. 


1920, and had earned a reputation for firmness and 
organizing power. He stands for the Republic, whereas 
the Bavarian Dictator is an avowed Monarchist. Dr. 
Gessler had already given the Generals full powers in 
all the seven military districts before the fall of the 
Cabinet. The fact that the Berlin Cabinet retained its 


+ 

powers in theory alongside of the Dictator is the 

measure the Dr. Stresemann 
titutional 


vas desperately clinging to a remnant of Constitutions 


thos 


of exireme emergeney., 


tule. The reason for the collapse of his Cabinet wa: 
the failure after prolonged attempts to satisfy the 
Socialists. Dr. Stresemann had to choose between 


including the Junkers and excluding the Socialists, and 


no compromise was found possible. 
+ * * * 
The Socialists demanded Labour concessions which 


2 : ° e ‘ 
Could not be granted and the suppression ol Bavarian 





last Sunday there was fighting between the Separatists 
and the The Separatists, 
armed guards, were holding a demonstration when a 
shout was raised that the Communists were approaching. 
The armed Separatists, it is said, fired indiscriminately 
on the crowd, and there was a fearful panic. Many 
persons were killed, and the casualties were in all about 
300. The special correspondent of the Times says that 
though the French disarmed all the Green Police (who 
are entitled to bear arms) they apparently did not inter- 
fere with any of the Separatists, who were illegally 
armed, who had caused the trouble, and who were guilty 
Many other explana- 


Communists. escorted by 


of some acts of shocking brutality. 
the confused events are given—every party 


but we rely on the judicial summing up 


tions of 

excuses itself 

in the Times. 
* ra * x 

oF 


The Imperial Conference opened on Monday. Mr. 


Baldwin’s introductory speech was a survey of the affairs 
Never before has so broad a programme 
It is now established 


of the world. 
been laid before the Conference. 
beyond all manner of doubt that the Dominions are sister 
nations with Great Britain and that all the world is their 
province. The spe eches which followed from the repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions were pitched in the same 
key ; they avoided controversy and treated the opening 
day rather as one of form. We have written aboui 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech at length elsewhere, and we shall 
We ck sire, how- 


ever, to add a few remarks on our deep sense of the 


say nothing more on the subject here. 


importance of putting on record at the Conference the 
fecling of the various Dominions about the Sanctity of 


Treaties. The new, or rather intensified share which 
the Dominions are taking in the making of our foreign 


policy should be guided from the beginning by a just 
appreciation of the fact that all safety, all righteousness, 
and all henour ‘iom of the Sanctity 


of Treaties. 


rest upon the single a 


x e * * 
For years we have tried io impress upon our readers 
that to respect the Sanctity of Treaties solves in essence 
every problem. If all nations would respect this sanctity 
there would be no more wars between civilized people. 
We are sure in advance that the representatives of the 
Dominions serce with us because all their self-governing 
the Common Law in which 
The 
for no student of history can have 


institutions are based pon 
the sanct ity of contract is inherent. ame thing may 
be suid of America 
failed 
Republic attached to t 


t importance the makers of the 


? 
i 


4 4.3 ? 
.O nowce Willa 


1¢ principle of sanctity of contract 
from the Common Law of England. 


which they also derived 


* “ x zt 

We read with pleasure an admirable article on this 

‘ inte in the Ties of Monday. The doctrine of the 
anctity of Treaties. as the Tunes points out, was expressed 


in a classie dispatch by Lord Granville in 1873, when 
Russia suddenly denounced the Black Sea clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris. Lord Granville rightly declared that 
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the effect of such a doetrine would be “ the entire destruc- 
tion of treaties in their essence.” No one, of course, 
can deny the right of a State to change its mind and to 
withdraw from a compact. The point is that it cannot 
honourably do so without giving due notice. It is an 
ironical fact that in almost every case where a Power has 
denounced a Treaty without warning and resorted either 
to violence or to independent action, honour has been stated 
to be the reason for the action. Yet the simple truth is 
that no nation could lose its honour more certainly than 
by being false to a bargain. More mischievous nonsense 
has been talked about honour in this connection than 
about any other subject. If States are to be allowed to 
say that their pledges hold good only on condition that 
their honour is never offended they can never be bound to 
anything. 
» * * * 

The text of the Times leading article was the recent 
action of Italy in refusing to submit her dispute with 
Greece to the League of Nations, although Italy had 
signed the Covenant promising to submit all disputes. 
We have often argued that a good rule would be that no 
diplomatic instrument could be denounced without 
a year’s notice. We believe even now that if the consti- 
tution of the League of Nations were changed so as to 


make it primarily the custodian of the Sanctity of Treaty | 


Contracts America would reconsider her present position 
of aloofness. It could be explicitly stated that the 
League did not in any way limit or derogate from the 
complete sovereignty of States, except in the one respect 
that no State would be allowed by the other members 
of the League to destroy a contract without a year’s 
notice. Round that nucleus of practical good sense and 
practical honour every other kind of useful international 
machinery might be constructed. 
* * * * 

On Tuesday the Imperial Economic Conference was 
opened by the President of the Board of Trade, Sir 
Philip Lloyd-Graeme. The three broad questions laid 
before the Conference were Empire settlement, financial 
co-operation and Imperial Preference. Sir Philip dwelt 
upon the shattering effects of the War, but founded a 
certain optimism on the fact that Great Britain during 
the years of depression which followed the Franco- 
German War nearly doubled her inter-Imperial trade. 
That great development, we may remark in passing, was 
not secured by means of Preferential Tariffs. Onee more 
the Empire, deprived of some of its foreign markets, 
must intensively cultivate its own. 

a * * * 

General Smuts declared that it was quite a mistake 
to suppose that there was any intention on the part of 
the Dominions to attack British fiscal policy, but it 
seemed to him desirable from every point of view that 
additional preferences should be given on certain articles 
so that the Empire might become as nearly as possible 
self-supporting. That is an ideal for which, of course, 
it would be worth while to make considerable sacrifices. 
We doubt, however, whether so far as we can see ahead, 
and with the help of any imaginable form of tariff, 
the Empire could become quite self-supporting. What 
about oil, for instance? Mr. Innes, speaking for the 
Indian Delegation, said that India would not be content 
to acquiesce indefinitely in her present methods of 
exporting raw materials and, importing manufactures. 
She had already declared for a policy of * discriminating 
Protection.” 

* * %* 4 

The question of Tangier is again coming up., At the 

moment British, French and Spanish “ experts” are 


. . . ' —<— 
of agreement, in principle, so that a conference of plenipo. 
tentiaries can be summoned. The trouble is that there 
is an alarming divergence between the French and 
British plans for Tangier’s future. In brief, the British 
want the whole zone of some 200 square miles to be 
internationalized, its neutrality in time of war guaranteed 
and the authority of the Sultan of Morocco reduced to a 
polite formality. The French, on the other hand. Wich 
the Sultan’s powers to be reinforced and international 
interference to be confined to local administration, It 
must not be thought, however, that this is a display of 
disinterested enthusiasm on the part of the French 
Government for the dignity of the Sultan of Morocco, 
In practice, of course—indeed in theory also—the 
authority of the Sultan means the authority of General 
Lyautey. By the exact extent to which the Sultan jg 
in theory given power over Tangicr by so much in fact 
does this vital seaport pass under the domination of 
France. 

* * * 8 
Mr. Walter Harris, in a long letter to the Times, has 
characterized the British scheme as unpractical and 
unwise. Tangier is too small a unit to be administered 
independently of the rest of Morocco. It 
provide the necessary funds. 


could not 
Its Moslem population 
must not be cut off from their spiritual and temporal 
head, the Sultan of Morocco; Britain would have to 
defray the cost of international administration and would 
be entangled in endless European complications. It js 
very easy to dispose, as the Times did in its leading article 
of Saturday last, of most of Mr. Harris’s points. The 
desire to preserve the power of the Sultan in Tangier when 
he is completely controlled by the French, both there and 
in the whole of the rest of his dominion, would hardly, 
one imagines, console the Moors ; while there is noreason 
why Tangier should not become both a prosperous seaport 
and a delightful winter resort for visitors, well able to 
provide sufficient revenue for a simple administration. 
Yet it must be admitted that a tripartite administration, 
attempting municipal government in three languages, is 
not an inviting fate for any town. 
* * * « 

For our part we can see absolutely no reason why the 
whole affair, including the Anglo-French dispute, should 
not be referred to the League of Nations, and that body 
be asked to take over, not only Tangier but the whole 
administration of the Straits of Gibraltar. That this 
policy would mean sacrifices on the part of Great Britain 
we know. But these sacrifices would be compensated 
for a thousand times if they led to the general pacilication 
of Europe. If, however, we prefer to continue the 
methods of the “old diplomacy,” and to seek to best 
France in a warfare of conferences, then at least let us do 
it wholeheartedly. Let Spain and Italy be won by what- 
ever concessions are necessary and a Mediterranean policy 
be evolved, of which the object should be the stabilizing 
of the situation on lines equitable to all. But, let us 
choose one way or the other—the old or the new method— 
instead of gloomily fumbling between the two, too 
virtuous to scek our own interests, too self-sceking to 
submit our interests to the League. 

* * * co 
The Times of Monday published a letter from Sit 
John Green (whose work in connection with rural indus- 
trics and the closer settlement of the land is well known) on 
subsidies for arable farming. He demands a subskly 
in the interests of national safety. But not only for that 
reason. The increased or maintained agricultural popula- 
tion which would be the result of the Policy of the Plough 
vould ensure many other beneficial things 


+ 





sitting at the Foreign Office trying to arrive at a basis 


the growtit 
of rural industries and healthy conditions for a large pat 
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ipo. _ lati We apvree that it is extremely | not emphasized this int i i 
there of the popula i nt wo i y! te ge Rr eye lis point in his letter, we should have 
and important to a P a . ee sbi re Phone supposed that the question could never have arisen. 
ritish country and the ife of the towns in the interests of the * + + * 
to be national physique. i P 7 ‘ ‘ We feel proud of the work that is being done by the 
iteed, ' — alii es gone W ar Relief Fund. 7 he winter in the Near Kast 
1 toa Sir John Green suset Kee & subsidy Of « os 4 : a will be full of suffering, famine and unnecessary death if 
Wish an wheat. On the present production of - 1 = | help is not quickly forthcoming for the refugees, and this 
Hone! subsidy would cost just under £7,000,000 a year. SII | help is being organized by the Fund. It has always been 
» It John Green suggests that if the acreage under the plough | the custom of Great Britain after a war to help those who 
ay of were doubled, the increased subsidies which would ” | are stricken, and to bind their wounds. When English- 
rench necessary would be extremely well spent. — The letter men have been the victors they have felt it not less, but 
‘occ, is a delightful example of directness of exposition and of | rather more, of a duty to render this service. Distin- 
the cheerful confidence. We should prefer, however, to | guished soldiers are among the most ungrudging workers 
neral put the subsidy lower— say at 10s. a quarter —and to | in the Imperial War Relief Fund. We know that this is 
an is subsidize several of the products of arable land, particularly | 2 most unfortunate time at which to ask for money ; the 
fact of course the grains. W hy wheat only, though it is of course | public is simultaneously being ordered to shoulder huge 
n of the staple food a it - interesting to remem.eF that the | national debts and being invited to help those in foreign 
word “corn” in its widest technical significance includes | countries who are threatened by destitution and morta! 
not grains alone but such things as beans and potatoes. | disease ; and all the time they may well be discouraged 
* * x * | by the spectacle of other countries actually repudiating 
pr The usual Michaclmas spell of hot weather came very ing just debts. None the less we feel it a duty to make 
baal aptly this year to illustrate the folly of the pettifogging | this appeal. Whatever we may think of the policy that 
not arrangement by which the end of Summer Time was this | brought the refugees of the Near East into their present 
me year put forward by about three wecks. The sensible | terrible condition the refugees themselves, who are for the 
oral dates for the beginning and end of Summer Time are those | most part ignorant peasants, ‘women and children, had 
vin proposed in the Draft Bill of last year, i.e., the last Sunday | 10 part or lot in that policy. The offices of the Fund are 
ould ; in March and the first Sunday in October. These dates | at General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
¥ t were altered because of “ agricultural pressure.” But 7 a * * * . 
Hicle we cannot believe that another three weeks of Summer | With this issue the Spec tator pegins ts autumn 
The Time will kill British agriculture, while it is of inestimable | programme. On the political side the vital issue of 
hen use to the town workers, who are after all 80 per cent. of | the democratic principle in the Constitution will be 
and the population. Indeed, these last three weeks are just | kept before our readers. This week we have outlined 
Aly. when Summer Time can give a vital hour of light which | Ur policy. Next weck the space which we hay e 
son makes possible healthy recreation after the day’s work. allotted to a statement of “ The Other Side will be 
- We sincerely hope that before next year the whole filled by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the leader of His 
to temporal arrangements of the country will have been Majesty's Opposition, who will call his article ‘* The 
me put on a definite and permanent basis. Purpose of an Opposition. In it he endeavours to show 
‘ * * * * that a vigilant minority in the House of Commoiis is 
e: The zeal of Lord Lee of Fareham has been amply | necessary to the true working of democracy. The othe 
or rewarded. It is but a few months ago that we were great problem before the country is, of course, unemploy- 
writing of his preliminary efforts to organize a loan ment. Here the Spectator feels that it has something to 
he | exhibition of British mediaeval paintings. In the Times offer towards the righting of this tragic wrong. We hope, 
ld of Monday he tells us that the “ British Primitives | 1n a forthcoming issue, probably that of October 13th, to 
dy Exhibition” at Burlington House will be opened on lay before our readers a scheme, endorsed by the highest 
she October 10th for six weeks. The King is lending his financial authority, for the systematic elimination of 
his early English paintings from the collection at Windsor, unemployment from our industrial system. 
em and a comprehensive exhibition, probably the first that | : * . * 
ve" has ever been held, is assured. Many extremely inter- Literary Supplements will be issued in the numbers 
e esting finds have been made by Lord Lee and his com- | dated October 13th, November 3rd, November 17th, 
. mittee. Much the most important are the frescoes on | December Ist and December 15th. They will cach 
. the walls of Eton College Chapel by the hand of William contain approximate ly double the space usually devoted 
10 Baker. This great series of mural paintings is not, of | to book review s, and will, we trust, be of real use to our 
t course, a chance discovery. It has always been known | readers as a guide to the autumn crop of books, As 
- that behind the ponderous stained oak of the stalls and | usual, men and women of distinction will contribute 
i their typically 1850 canopies lay, more or less preserved, articles on their own subjects. During the autumn Lord 
8 Buckmaster will write on the Marriage Laws, Lady Astor 


- a series of mediaeval frescoes. : . 
* * * * on the Drink Question, Lord Leverhulme on Co-operation 
Indecd, it was the habit of a certain great tutor regu- | #2 Industry, Lord Incheape on India, Mr. John Buchan 


0 . > ‘ 
" larly, once a year, to instruct the younger members of his | ° Contemporary History, Dean Inge on Population, 
house on the buried beauties of the College Chapel, Mr. E. V. Lucas on we don’t know what, while Mr. ii. W. 
during the hour of that curious institution ‘ Sunday Massingham and other well-known writers will continue 
m Private.”’ But if some realistically-minded lower boy ever | t© place the other side before our readers. 
. Suggested that, since these paintings were so beautiful, | . ri . ° 
n it might conceivably be of interest to uncover them, the | We have the pleasure to announce that Major John 
: great tutor somewhat severely pointed out the obvious Astor, of the Z'imes, has consented to preside at the 
t impossibility of making any change in the College Chapel. Meeting of Life Members of the Spectator at the Hotel 
Cecil on Friday, October 12th, at 3 p.m. 


Etonians must, indeed, be grateful to Lord Lee for having 
by his efforts greatly enriched their Chapel, for even in 
their present mutilated form the paintings are a vast | Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5, 
. | improvement on the canopies of the stalls. They must, | 1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday 1023; 
of course, never again be covered up. If Lord Lee had Thursday week, 102%; ; a year ago, 100}. 


* * * * 
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-TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





“ Whosoever would have one full, lively and complete view of @ seif- 
opinion’d Grandee, let him casi his Eye upon Ahab in the midst of his 
false Prophets (1 Kings 22). We have them all with one Voice for 
sending him, in a Compliment, to be Kuockt on the Head at Ramoth 
Gilead. But, says Jehoshophat (who smelt the Parasite through the 
Prophet), Is there not a Prophet of the Lord besides, that we may 
enquire of him 2? Why yes, says Ahab, there is yet one man by whom 
we may enquire of the Lord; but I hate him, for he doth not prophesy 
Good concerning me, bul Evil. , 

Ah! that was his crime; the poor man was so good a Subject, 
and so bad a Courtier, as to venture to serve, and save his Friend, 
whether he would or no; for, it seems, to give Ahab such warning, as 





might infaltibly have prevented his Destruction, was esteemed by him | 


Ki 
was accounted Good. 

But wheat cared they if they knew that it would please, and that was 
enough for them; there being akeays a sort of Men in the World, who 
had rather a great deal be pleased, than be safe.’—{F rom a Sermon by 
Dr. Sourn, May 9th, 1686.) 


Ww" are arraigned by a section of our readers, a 

perfectly sincere section, we are sure, for not 
heing any longer friends to France. We oppose her policy 
on the Ruhr, blame her actions, put evil constructions on 
the motives of her Government, and prophesy evil 
things as the inevitable results of the course she is 
pursuing. 

We repudiate this suggestion of unfriendliness. We 
a few minutes quietly and patiently whether we are really 
open to the charge. If they will do that, we are certain 
that they will admit the injustice of it. Unless flattery 
is the test of friendship, we have been truer friends 
of France than those who have hidden their anxicty 
at the actions of her Government for fear of displeasing 
our late Allies. We do not, of course, mean by this to 
suggest that all those who refrain from criticizing French 
poliey in the Ruhr, or who strongly support that policy, 
ure in truth no friends of France. Such supporters are, 
no doubt, most friendly in intent, though, as we think, 
mistaken. In any case they have as good a right to their 
views 2s we have to ours. All we want to do to-day is 
to remind people of the very elementary fact that if you 
believe a friend to be in the wrong and, therefore, in 
peril, you must say so plainly, however disagreeable it is, 
and however much you may expose yourself to the charge 
of enmity. The more sincere your friendship, the more 
necessary it is for you to speak out. You may refrain 
from disagreeable warnings in the ease of a person to 
whose fate you are indifferent. You dare not do so 
the ease of a true friend. 

Of the danger, of the ultimate injury done by the 
essential unfriendliness, of refraining from warnings we 
had a signal example last January. 
deeply anxious to show friendship to France, for in him 
that friendship was strong and sinecre. He was 
convineed that France was about to commit a capital 
error in invading the Ruhr. 
fears of being mistaken for an enemy of France, if he 
made his warning too clear, have their way. He did this, 
no doubt, from the best motives, if with a singular lack 


in 


il, and to push him on headlong into it, because he was fond of if, | 
These were his new measures of Good and Evil. | 


| we be expected to plead guilty to 


intent, and true things of hatred, then, but only then. cam 


; unfriendtiness towards 
France. 

But we are very little concerned to excuse Oursclyeg 
or to show the unfairness of those who mistake i 
attitude. Matters are far too serious for such small 
adjustments. We only want to get those who ean attect 
the course of action to face the facts and to consider 
what will be the result if France, instead of withdrawing 
from her tragie blunder in occupying the Ruhr in search 
of immediate Reparations and ultimate security, should 
persist in heaping up new and worse dangers on those 
already incurred. France has reached a point where 
if she makes no change, the situation will rapidly develop 
for evil. On the other hand, her apparent triumph gives 
her Government, if only they had the wisdom and the 
fortitude to realize it and the courage to carry it out, 
the opportunity to alter their policy without losing face, 
Never was there a better occasion for cutting a serious 


Joss with the air of making a positive success, 


If we imagine a French leader of his countrymen able 
to take a wide and brave view of the situation, how would 
he address his countrymen ? Would it not be something 
alter this fashion? “We have suffered great wrongs 
and great Germany in the past has inflicted 
terrible injuries on us, and her spirit towards us is still 
revengeful and Therefore we must take 


losses. 


dangerous. 


| every precaution to protect ourselves effectually for the 
ask those into whose heads it has entered to consider for | 





Mr. Bonar Law was ! 


also | 


future. How shall we do this? In times past we tried 
to get safety by annexations, by creating buffer-States, 
by striving to divide our Eastern neighbours into small 
warring and jealous Powers. Germany, when she was 
the victor, pursued a similar policy with us. Her soldiers 
declared that she could be safe only if she had a scientific 
frontier, and that she could not have that type of frontier 
unless Alsace-Lorraine was annexed. In both cases the 
policy of annexation, subtle statecraft, and the scientific 
fronticr proved a tragic failure. Napoleon III., by his 
intrigues and his opposition to German unity, only helped 
to drive Germany together and to make the War of 
1870 inevitable. Bismarck held that he could not make 
the German Empire while France was strong as well as 
hostile. Next, Germany was ruined by similar causes, 
Her present situation is due in the last resort to her 
annexation of the French Provinees. By that she made 
Europe an armed camp with war as its ultimate destiny, 
Let us learn and profit by this lesson, and seek safety 
in some better way. Permanent and real security ean 
be had only through a contented and peaceful people 
on our Eastern frontier. A people conquered, dis- 
membered, poor, unhappy, and influenced by hatred and 
revenge will never be that. Again, no race that has once 
been united and is full of national consciousness and 
pride will ever submit to artificial separation. Till it is 
joined together once more it will have a unity of purpose 
so intense that nothing will stand against it. If the 


| German kin is Jeft by itself to work out its own salvation 


Unfortunately, he let his | 


of judgment for one essentially so wise and so sincere. | 


Jn effect he sent France * in a Compliment ” to flounder 
m the quick-sands of the Ruhr. We are glad to remember 
that we raised our voice in warning last January. Unfor- 
tunately those warnings by us, and others, were not 
heard or heeded. The half-hearted policy adopted by 
the British Government in this vital matter went, in 
effect, unchallenged. 


| 
! 
| 


it will be split by a hundred divergent interests, and so 
will not trouble about the past or its neighbours. United 
by racial pride, it will become an infernal machine for 
restoring the Fatherland. Therefore our path to real 
security can never be through annexations, separatism 
and a scientific frontier. Let the Germans quarrel! among 
themselves as to who brought them to their ruin. Do 
not let us substitute France for the Kaiser and the 
militarists, and join Socialists, Communists and Mon- 
archists in a common hate of us.” 

And he would 
It is because we feel this so strongly that we 


So might speak the Pericles of France. 
be right. 


If it is unfriendly to try to make men safe rather than | have run the risk of appearing to be the enemies of 
io please them; if smooth things are the mark of good \ France and not what we are—her true friends, 
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DEMOCRACY OR SOCIALISM ? 


TE describe the new departure on the commercial] 
W side of the Spectator in our “ News of the Week.” 
It will be made the occasion for important develop- 
ments within the paper itself. Though there will be no 
organic change 1n the spirit or the policy of the Spectator’s 
articles, there will be an accentuation of certain features. 
For example, we shall continue our effort to place the 
other side fairly and authoritatively before our readers. 
To do this, as the great majority of our readers have 
heen quick to perceive, is not to derogate from the 
dear and emphatic expression of our own views, hopes 
and wishes. The study of the other side does not make 
ysIndifferentists. It is just because we are keen believers 
in our own cause that we insist on publicity for the enemy’s 
case. No man can feel secure in his own principles 
unless he has studied those of the opposing school, and 
wnfirmed thereby his convictions. To prevent oneself 
being ambushed in argument one must know where 
the surprises lie, and so be ready to meet them and 
to make the counter-attack. You cannot resist or 
parry a blow if you rush to conflict with your eyes 
tight shut. 

But though it is important to know the enemy’s case, 
it is still more important to understand your own. 
While you cultivate the sympathy of comprchension for 
the other side you must not forget to express the sym- 
pathy of approbation for your own. If not, you will be 
sterile in thought and action—a tepid, unmeritable reptile- 
hearted creature. It is in affirmation, not in negation, 
that victory, whether of the spirit or of the flesh, must 
Passion is as necessary in the fields of politics 
as in those of poetry. You must weigh argument, 
but when once conviction is achieved action must 
quickly follow. If not, the result will be abortion, not 
creation. 

We have reached a period in the world’s history and 
in our own when strong, wise, and courageous action is 
necessary to prevent the world slipping back into the 
dark ages. We believe that civilization can be saved 
and will be saved by the effort of the individual within 
his community, and in accord with his racial and geo- 
graphical environment. By a union of forces, by the 
bundle of rods so tied as to make them tougher 
and stronger than any solid tree-trunk, by the co- 
operation which does not kill Individualism, but 
protects it and gives it its full rights, by the solidarity 
in growth and effort which makes men most free 
when most closely organized, we may build up 
first in the nation, then in the race, and finally in a 
re-established world, the pillars and arches of the 
Universal State. 

All things are possible—even Utopia—to those who 
understand the true meaning of Diversity in Unity and 
who realize that God fulfils Himself not in one, but in 
many ways, 

So much for the flat, unfeatured fields of generalization 
—apt to seem tiresome and unstimulating to Englishmen, 
and always to the particular Englishman who is con- 
‘trained to write these words, It is necessary, no doubt, 
to survey the ground, but the thing to be desired is 
getting the ploughshare into the soil, pushing home the 
spade, making the dirt fly. 

The piece of work most needed at the moment is the 
upholding of our citizens in the maintenance of Freedom 
and Democracy. Especially to the latter must we just 
now show sincere loyalty and honest service. It is 
the essential binding force in the well-developed Social 
Unit, Democracy, the will of the people, has of late 


be won. 


that Democracy has been tried and proved wanting, 
and that experience shows the voice of the majority te 
be almost always wrong. The Communists, the Labour 
Extremists, the Marxian Socialists, are equally contemp- 
tuous of Democracy. They demand the sovereignty of 
the Proletariat—the right of one section of the com- 
munity to monopolize the power and to rule their fellows 
as they will. This autocratic privilege is to be reserved 
to those whose sole possession is offspring—Proles ! 
The man with anything beyond a naked fecundity is to 
be through that one fact deprived of all political influence. 
The individual with something put by is to be an outcast 
of the State. 

The political nightmares of the Proletarians are 
matched by the lurid visions of those Autocrats who 
proclaim that safety is only to be found in Dictatorship 
(“Je suis pour César, n’importe qui”). They may be 
unable to tell us how Dictators are to be selected 
and maintained after revolution or war has given 
way to peace, but they never fail to hail force as 
an absolute blessing. Theirs is the motto of the 
Irishman at the fair; ‘‘ Whenever you see a head 
hit it.” 

Let us turn from these tempestuous speculations to 
the realities and sanities of politics. True Democracy 
has by no means said its last word. It is not dead 
or moribund, but vigorous and alive. It is as 
capable as ever, not only of asserting its claims, but 
of inspiring and sustaining those who support its 
principles, 

True Democracy means government according to the 
will of the majority of the citizens who constitute the com- 
munity. Here is rock-bottom. Here is the adamantine 
and only sound basis for human society. Here are the 
lively oracles of social unity. 

But though this sounds so simple and so easy, it is 
in practice far easier to do Democracy lip service than 
to carry it out in the spirit as well as in the letter. 
There are a thousand ways of _ short-circuiting 
Democracy, of apparently maintaining the principle, 
while, in fact, violating it. Its integrity, as the 
Prime Minister has reminded us, demands devotion and 
vigilance. 

To descend not merely to the particular, but to the 
specific. We, the Spectator, want to see the Unionist 
Party proclaim itself by word and deed the party of Con- 
servative Democracy—the party which will make it its 
prime duty to see that we get not minority rule but 
majority rule, not the will of the reactionaries, or of 
the capitalists, or of the so-called intellectuals on the 
one hand, or on the other of the proletarians, of the 
manual workers, of organized Labour, or of craft or 
Let the Unionists declare that 
the decision of the majority a 
they can alter it by the free 
and of legitimate and lawful 


industrial guilds. 
they will give to 
loyal obedience till 
use of argument 
persuasion. 

Strangely enough, they will find no rival claimants 
to this policy. Neither Labour nor the Liberal Party 
dares proclaim its willingness to abide by the popular 
will given at a poll of the people by a “ Yes” or “ No” 
to a legislative proposal. 

So much for constitutional principle. 
more immediate demands of the hour. 

We believe to-day that without confiscation, without 
the enslavement of the citizen, without impairing the 
freedom of exchange, on which alone prosperity can 
rest, without dethroning individual liberty, the State 
may become an adjutant and auxiliary influence in the 
moulding of the industrial Without 


for the 


Now 


organism. 





fallen in general repute. The Reactionaries declare 


making the State our manufacturer, our tradesman, 
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our banker, our baker, our cook, or our housemaid, 
we may render it the silent partner in fields of material 
endeavour. 

At home the first, the dominant, the immediate issue 
is Unemployment. Here, however, we need have no 
fear, if only the nation and the Government will be 
bold, active, and consistent, and, above all, will inspire 
the nation with the psychological purpose of meeting 
and overcoming our temporary fears and difficulties 
and anxieties. 

Unemployment is a nettle to be grasped, not to be 
stroked with a timid forefinger till it stings. Let us 
cease to regard unemployment with a kind of tepid and 
superstitious horror—a dreadful visitation to be met 
with bowed heads, trembling voices, and doleful counten- 
ances. Boldly faced, unemployment may become an 
opportunity to do things which we ought to have done 
long ago, but have hitherto been too idle and haphazard 
to do in our prosperity, too timid and too pessimistic 
to do in days of material depression. On a well-run 
farm or estate what happens during a hard winter, or 
a spring drought, when the processes of ordinary agri- 
culture have temporarily to be in abeyance ? The wise 
and capable farmer or landlord turns his necessity to 
glorious gain. He says to his agent, or bailiff, or foreman, 
““Now’s the time to stub Thornaby Waste, to clear 
the Folly Side-lands of all that scrub oak, and to plant 
it with poplar, to make the track by Impet’s Well 
into a usable road, to put up new cottages and 
outbuildings at Little Scotland, to dig out the old 
ponds at Ten Acres and spread the mud, and generally 
to give that clear-up and clean-up we've always talked 
about and never done. If we do it mow we shall be 
able to deal with things properly when the weather 
improves, and not waste half our advantages because 
the place is in so many ways in such a rotten 
condition.” 

Let the State approach unemployment in this way. 
Instead of saying with groans, **‘ We must keep these 
poor creatures alive, of course, but it’s an awful business,” 
let it say, ‘‘ Well, since we have got to spend the money, 
for Heaven’s sake, let’s get a show for it. Let’s do 
the thing like business people, not like lachrymose 
charwomen. And let’s have no rubbish about skilled 
men not doing rough work for fear of injuring their 
touch! If men of all sorts and sizes could dig trenches, 
make roads, build railways, and put up huts at the front 
seven years ago without any dreadful consequences, 
they can do so now. Above ail, don’t insult the unem- 
ployed by telling them that they are a burden and 
doing no good by all their toil. Rather stimulate them 
with the suggestion that they are doing most necessary 
and vital work, and show them that when they go back 
to their special trades they will be none the worse off 
for having practised the primitive arts of the spade 
and pick-axe.” 

But though dealing with unemployment is the imme- 
diate, it is not the only home task. We must deal also 
with agriculture, with housing, with the ownership of 
land by the cultivator, with finance, with transport, in 
a newer and larger spirit than any that has as yet been 
known or even dreamed of in our political philosophy. 
In especial we must concern ourselves with the health, 
happiness, and general amenities of our national home. 
We must give the people back their blue sky, and must 
not defile the earth by a thriftless broadcasting of the 
precious products of the mine. Till it is felony to befoul 
the heavens with smoke, how dare we call ourselves a 
civilized or even a rational people? But of all this in 
detail later, and as soon as we have discussed unemploy- 


ment and the remedy. J. Sr. Lor Srracney 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE AND 
MR. BALDWIN. 
HOSE who thought that Mr. Baldwin Would ys 
the occasion of his speech of welcome to the 
Imperial Conference to declare a new and definite 
European policy were disappointed. Although we shared 
the hope which has been dashed for the moment e 
by no means agree with those—the Opposition leader. 
writers, for example—who regard Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
as tantamount to a confession that he has no policy 
and therefore can declare none. 

It was not unnatural that on what was primarily , 
day of ceremony Mr. Baldwin should deal with matter 
in a general way and leave details for subsequent 
discussion. He behaved as a Parliamentariay 
because he is a true Parliamentarian at heart. The 
procedure of Parliament at the opening of a. sessioy 
is familiar to everybody, and in most cases it is a yer 
good model to imitate in deliberative assemblies outside 
Parliament. The King’s Speech is a formality, deliber. 
ately free of partisanship. It is true that it presents 
Parliament with an agenda framed by a party, but 
the language of the speech is invariably urbane an 
hopeful. Then comes the Debate on the Address, and 
it is the unchanging custom of Parliament that the 
mover and seconder of the Address should deal jy 
generalities and the avoid painfulness of high contr. 
versy. Such is a typical opening day in Parliament, 
Everything yields to the sense of ceremony. We imagine 
that the Prime Minister conceived it to be right at the 
opening of the Imperial Conference to create just such 
a ceremonial atmosphere and to present subjects for 
debate rather than to urge arguments. 

For what is the alternative to this explanation of the 
character of Mr. Baldwin’s speech? It is a supposition 
which we are wholly unable to accept—the supposition 
that Mr. Baldwin, after sanctioning the memorable Note 
of August 11th, has gone back on his principles and is 
now complacently following in the wake of French 
policy with regard to Germany. Mr. Baldwin has a 
native dislike of rhetoric, intrigue and mystification; 
he has continually told us that he meant his Premiership 
to mark a break with all the bad habits of the Coalition. 
Personally we believe in him and we trust his word’ 
He may be mistaken in thinking that a little more delay 
will compose the violent differences between Great 
Britain and France; he may be wrong in imagining 
that events in the next few days or weeks will mak 
it easy instead of difficult for British policy to triumpl 
over French policy ; but that he has in any way changed 
his convictions is quite out of the question. When } 
sanctioned the Note of August 11th he meant it. I 
was not a bluff which he was prepared to acknowledg 
as a bluff if it should be “ called” by his opponents. 

The communiqué which announced the results of th 
conversation between M. Poincaré and Mr. Baldwi 
without really announcing anything was certainly | 
stupidity, but it was not a crime. We heartily wis 
that it had been written in an intelligible manner {0 
ordinarily intelligent people. But we are sure that ! 
is a mistake to think of that communiqué as thougi 
it were a piece of a sinister jig-saw puzzle of politics 
We ought all to know enough about diplomatic state 
ments by this time not to be surprised by them, thoug! 
we may often regret them. A great statesman used t 
say that the chancelleries of Europe were unceasing! 
trying to fathom the meaning behind some _phras, 
which they were convinced had been deliberately used 
while all the time the authors of the phrase were genuinell 
surprised that it should cause any misunderstanding 
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since they had never attached any particular meaning 


to it themselves. The corresponding moral now is not 
that Mr. Baldwin has suddenly and, contrary to nature, 
tumed to the arts of tergiversation, but that important 
communiques stand in need of being edited by somebody 
who knows how to edit. 

Having quite frankly and sincerely given our reasons 
for interpreting as we have done the motives of 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech—or address, as we should prefer to 
call itto the Imperial Conference, we feel bound to 
go on to say that we regret every day’s delay in pro- 
nouncing a British policy. If the matter was urgent 
when the Note of August 11th was written it is no less 
urgent now. Really it is more urgent. All the signs 
of disintegration are present in Germany. Of course, a 
miracle may be performed and the situation may be 
saved, but we cannot count upon that. We have no 
right to expect anything but that causes will be followed 
by their natural effects. The Note said that a settlement 
could not be delayed “without the gravest consequences 
to the recovery of trade and the peace of the world.” 
It spoke of “the great and growing danger” and it 
described a settlement as “a matter of great urgency.” 
It may be that after we have gone to press Lord Curzon 
will give us the satisfaction of an explicit statement. 
The Government are, of course, in possession of facts 
which are hidden from us. All we ask is that if there 
is any good reason why the British Government should 
hold their hand a little longer we should be told what 
it iss The time has come when we ought to have all 
the cards on the table. In this vital matter the Govern- 
ment should keep no secrets from the nation. 

There was one passage in Mr. Baldwin’s address which 
we thought unfortunate. We will quote it :— 

“His Majesty’s Government have had no easy task, while 
remaining in occupation of part of the Rhineland, in carrying 
out their policy of neither helping nor hindering the action of 
their Allies, but they dare to hope that they have succeeded in 
the main in maintaining an attitude of strict neutrality.” 

Now we thoroughly appreciate the importance of all 
that Mr. Baldwin said about continuous co-operation 
with France for the sake of the general peace. But some 
sacrifices are too great to be made. In our view it is 
impossible to remain neutral on a moral question—the 
illegal occupation of the Ruhr is a moral question—and 
we wish that Mr. Baldwin had not spoken of neutrality, 
though we are sure that he did so without the least 
desire to retract his former opinions. The War involved 
a great moral question, and at first President Wilson 
strove to maintain a neutral attitude towards it, but 
he found that it was quite impossible to go on doing 
% without eternal discredit to his country. 

We earnestly hope that the Imperial Conference, 


which in itself embodies the idea of a League of Nations, | 


will not break up before it has expressed clearly and 
limly its opinion on the need for tolerance, reason and 
moderation in international relationships. The Dominions 
have every right to speak, and there is no reason for 
them, as General Smuts remarked, to speak with bated 
breath. Let them say what is in their minds and with 
a voice that will be listened to in the affairs of the world. 
France, misled by certain newspapers, simply does not 
know what typical British feeling is on the subject of 
the Ruhr. 

There is only one other point in Mr. Baldwin’s address 
to which we wish to call attention. In speaking of the 
Empire he did not urge Preferential Tariffs, but 
confined his commendation to redistribution of the 
population, the speeding up of transport and other 
means of communication, and the securing of an ample 
supply of raw materials. 

Vinally, it is a pleasure to note the correctness and the 








promising nature of Mr. Cosgrave’s speech. He declared 
that as representative of the Irish Free State he came 
to the Conference in good faith. He admitted that the 
British part of the contract had been faithfully fulfilled 
and he would do his best to fulfil his part. The irony 
contained in Mr. Warren’s appreciative comments on 
Mr. Cosgrave’s speech was probably quite unintentional, 
but we may nevertheless point out its significance. Mr. 
Warren reminded his audience that though Newfoundland 
was a small community it had never been in any shape 
or form “impelled or coerced.” It had never been 
asked to merge its political independence in that of a 
larger Dominion. We certainly do not exaggerate in 
saying that these phrases, embedded in an encomium 
on Mr. Cosgrave’s speech, were significant. For the 
worst lapse which the Free State tends to be guilty of 
is a failure to honour the principle of “live and let 
live.” Ifthe Free State should try “ to impel or coerce ” 
Northern Ireland she would be committing just one of 
those acts against which the whole success of the British 
Empire is a perpetual warning. 


CAN THE FARMER SAVE 
HIMSELF ?—I. 


HERE are few things, we are all agreed, that would 
do so much to improve the life of this country 
as the revival of a successful agriculture. To have the 
land producing all that it might produce, our farmers 
prosperous and contented, our labourers well housed and 
well paid, the life of our villages restored—it is not easy 
to measure the difference that this would make to the 
health and stability of the nation. And looking at the 
position in the abstract, there seems no reason at first 
sight why these things should not be so. Our soil is for 
the most part excellent. Our climate, though bad for 
many purposes, is on the whole good for agriculture. Our 
home market is so good that it has helped to stimulate 
the farming efforts of almost every country but our own. 
Our farmers, with few exceptions, are active and hard- 
working men. We are the heirs of a great agricultural 
tradition. English farming in the past has been a model 
to other countries. Our pedigree stock is still the best 
in the world. 

But in spite of all these advantages, there is clearly 
something wrong. You cannot read the articles on 
farming in the Press, or the debates on the two Agri- 
cultural Bills that have just passed through Parliament, 
or the proceedings of the deputation that went to the 
Prime Minister in the spring, or the Reports that have 
recently come from three Government Committces,* 
without being aware that affairs in the farming world are 
not going well. “The present condition of British 
agriculture,” wrote the Agricultural Correspondent of 
the Times last autumn, “ is so precarious as to be a menace 
to the stability of the nation.” In the course of the 
deputation to the Prime Minister on March 16th, 
Mr. Robbins, speaking on behalf of the National Farmers’ 
Union, stated in the most emphatic way that if the 
Government decided to allow agriculture to remain on a 
strictly economic basis—which is precisely what the 
Government have decided to do—the nation “ must be 
prepared to face diminished food production, diminished 
rural population, the laying down to grass of all but the 
most fertile lands, and the reversion to what is known as 
ranch farming.” A little later Mr. Robbins declared 
that as regards the considerable areas of light lands, 
‘there is little prospect before us but to see these lands 





* Report on Agricultural Credit (Cd. 1810); Interim Report oi the Tribunal 
of Investigation (Cd. 1842); Interim Report on Milk of the Department Committce 
on Prices and Distribution (Cd. 1854); Interim Report of the same Comnuttce on 
Fruit and Vegetables (Cd. 1892). 
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go derelict, to become game preserves, while their present 
occupiers are driven out of the industry vid the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, or otherwise.” The Agricultural Tribunal 
of Investigation refers to “ the very serious crisis with 
which the industry is faced” as being a problem of the 
greatest urgency. Finally, as if to extinguish any 
possible gleam of light, it was stated by a Cabinet Minister 
only a few weeks ago that the situation was desperate. 
“It will be accepted in all quarters of the House,” said 
Mr. Chamberlain, in introducing the Agricultural Rating 
Bill, “‘ that agriculture is in a desperate condition.” 

In all this talk there has been no doubt some element 
of over-statement. It is now pretty clear, as was sug- 
gested in a recent article in the Edinburgh Review, that 
“the financial position of agriculture is not so bad as it 
has been, or as it is said to be.” But, after making 
all possible allowance for rhetoric and for the fact that 
the depression from which English agriculture is now 
suffering is to some extent temporary, the situation is 
not satisfactory. The home production of food is already 
far smaller than it might be, and seems likely, if Mr. 
Robbins’s forecast is correct, to grow smaller still. The 
comparison made between the food production in this 
country and in Germany in Sir Thomas Middleton’s 
Report is not cheerful reading. The prospects to the 
farmer are poor and uncertain in proportion to the risks 
he runs. The labourer in many cases is deplorably ill- 
paid. There is a general feeling of discouragement. 
Compared with any of our other great industries—with 
shipping, with cotton, with mining, or with steel—the 
state of agriculture, say what you will, is extremely 
disappointing. 

It is not as if we English, as a nation, took no interest 
in this matter. The suggestion that is sometimes made 
that we no longer care what happens, that, having become 
a nation of townsmen, we have ceased to concern ourselves 
with agricultural affairs, is obviously and palpably untrue. 
It may be true that the policy of direct subsidies, such as 
those imposed. by the Corn Production Acts, is regarded 
as impossible, and that the nation, as Mr. Bonar Law 
admitted, will not consent to Protection. But that is 
quite another matter. Agriculture, as we are fond of 
saying, is still the greatest of our industries; and there 
is probably no subject, apart from sport and the sea, 
in which the average Englishman takes a keener interest. 
Does not the Prime Minister keep pedigree pigs ; and when 
an Englishman has made his pile in Africa or Australia, 
or wherever it may be, is it not one of his first thoughts to 
return and take to farming? All through the country 
there is a network of clubs and societies to promote 
agricultural interests. The great agricultural shows, from 
the Royal downwards, which are attended each year by 
thousands of people, have become a sort of national 
institution. The figure of John Bull is still the figure of 
a countryman. If, and so far as, he has failed in this, 
the greatest of his undertakings, it has not been from 
want of effort. 

Nor, again, can it be seriously maintained that it is 
from the absence of Protectionist duties. Whatever be 
the merits or defects of our present fiscal system, there is 
no sort of reason for supposing that it is not perfectly 
compatible with prosperous and successful farming. It 
is true that the Repeal of the Corn Laws led to what has 
been described as an agricultural panic—the effects of 
which seem to have lasted to this day. But it is remark- 
able how foolish and unfounded the panic was. The 
period of twenty-five years or so that followed the intro- 
duction of Free Trade was probably one of the most 
prosperous periods in our whole agricultural history. 
The amazing development of Danish agriculture in the 
last forty years—a development that has raised that 





= 
country from a state of severe depression to comparatiy, 
wealth and prosperity—has been achieved entirely a 
a Free Trade system. The farmers of Holland may ae 
have achieved such widespread fame as their brothers 
in Denmark, but in spite of their free imports they stil] 
contrive to do fairly well. Their agriculture could ever 
be described as being in a desperate condition. Even if 
the demand for Protection were a practicable poliey— 
which it clearly is not—there is no evidence to show that 
Protectionist duties alone would restore English agri. 
culture to the place that it has lost. The onl y effect of the 
Protectionist agitation which has been carried on cop. 
tinually in the past few years—though “ safeguarding” 
is generally the word now used—has been to distract 
the minds of English farmers from the things thg 
really matter. 

What, then, is the true cause of the present trouble? 
Why is it that English agriculture, with so much appar: 
ently in its favour, has failed to produce satisfactory 
results? Various probable causes have been suggested— 
a defective land system, for instance, or the failure to 
apply scientific methods—and in a matter so complicated 
it would be foolish to dogmatize, or to attribute entirely 
to a single cause a state of things that may be due to 
many. But one main cause stands out—the lack of proper 
organization. The great farmers’ co-operative movement 
which, starting in Germany and in Denmark, has had such 
a remarkable influence in promoting agricultural develop. 
ment not only in most European countries, but in America, 
in Canada, in South Africa, and in other parts of the New 
World, has had hitherto but little effect here. English 
farmers for the most part—especially as regards the prepara- 
tion and sale of produce—are still almost entirely unor- 
ganized. When they have founded farmers’ _ societies 
they have done so too often in a half-hearted way, with- 
out conviction or thoroughness. Co-operation hitherto has 
been to English farmers hardly more than a side-show ; to 
many of them not even that. “The greatest fault of our 
agriculturists,” as Mr. Bonar Law put it in the Debate on 
the Address this year, “ is not that they do not know how 
to farm, but that they do not know how to do the business 
of farming as well as other people. . . . The greatest 
evil from which our farmers suffer is in the way they sell 
their produce.” The same thing was said to me in other 
words last autumn’ by a young Danish farmer who had 
travelled in England and spoke English fairly well. I was 
myself at the time engaged, with a small party of English 
farmers, in making a visit to Denmark to inspect their 
bacon factories, and during tea at a farmhouse the conversa: 
tion turned, as it naturally would, on the differences between 
the agriculture of the two countries. ‘In England,” 
said our host, “* you have as good soil as we have in Denmark, 
and the English farmer works as hard as the Danish farmer. 
But the English farmer has bad luck ; he has a bad selling 
system.” It was a very simple phrase, but it had in it 
something that made it vivid so that it stuck in my memory, 
and it still seems to me a just summary of a great deal 
of the trouble of English farming. = pyyy;p MorreLl. 


(To be continued.) 
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—— 
ON EVENING PARTIES. 
UMAN beings are curious creatures, and in nothing 
more curious than in the forms of diversion which 
they devise for themselves. Some of these are quite com- 
rehensible; they give physical or mental pleasure. 
Bathing in the sea, for instance ; or watching a play; or 
visiting the Zoo; or eating agreeable food at someone 
sJse’s expense, or even at one’s own; or playing some 
game with a ball. It is easy to understand that having 
one’s person surrounded by water, in which one floats and 
grims, or watching human life enacted improbably by 
others on a stage, or seeing strange beasts in cages, or 
rolling elegant foods about the palate, or chasing after 
a ball, is pleasing. But, besides these simple pleasures, 
humanity has devised some so-called amusements which 
gem to depend for their reputations as entertainments 
less on pleasing sensations inflicted on the participants 
than on some convention which has ordained that these 
pursuits shall be held agreeable. It speaks well, perhaps, 
for the kindliness and amiability of the human race that 
most such pursuits are of a gregarious nature. Assembling 
together ; dearly we love to do this. ‘‘ Neglect not the 
assembling of yourselves together,” says (I think) St. Paul 
somewhere ; and it was a superfluous piece of admonition. 
Neglect of this will never be numbered among the many 
omissions of mankind. Seeing one another; meeting the 
others of our race; exchanging remarks; or merely 
observing in what particular garments they have elected 
to clothe themselves to-day; this is so nearly universal 
a custom that it has become dignified into an entertain- 
ment, and we issue to one another invitations to attend 
such gatherings. 

We issue them and we accept them, and, when the 
appointed date arrives, we assume such of our clothes 
as we believe to be suitable to the gathering, and 
sally forth to the party of pleasure. Often, indeed usually, 
it isin the evening. Therefore we clothe ourselves in such 
garb as men and women have agreed, in their strange 
symbolism, to consider appropriate to the hours after 
eight o’clock or so. And perhaps—who knows ?—it is in 
the exercise of this savage and primitive conventionalism 
that a large part of the pleasure of an evening gathering 
consists. We are very primitive creatures, and the mere 
satisfaction of self-adornment, and of assuming for a 
particular occasion a particular set of clothes, may well 
tickle our sensibilities. Le that as it may, we arrive at 
our party dolled up, so to speak, and find ourselves in a 
crowd of our fellow-creatures, all dolled up too. Now 
we are off. The party of pleasure has begun. We see 
friends and talk to them. But this we could do with 
greater comfort at our own homes or in theirs; this 
cannot, surely, be the promised pleasure. As a matter 
of fact, if you succeed in getting into a corner with a 
friend and talking, be sure you will be very soon torn 
asunder by an energetic hostess, whose motto is “‘ Keep 
them moving.”” We are introduced to new acquaintances 
This may, no doubt, be very agreeable. They may be 
persons you are glad to know. But it is doubtful whether 
your acquaintanceship will prosper very much to-night. 
It may well be that no topics suitable for discussion will 
present themselves to either of you at the moment of 
introduction. I know someone who says that she never 
can think of anything to say to persons introduced to her 
at a party except “ Do you like parties?”’ And that is 
too crude ; it simply cannot be said. You must think of 
some more sophisticated remark. Having thought of it, 
you must launch it, in the peculiarly resonant pitch 
necessary to carry it above the clamour (for this clamour, 
which somewhat resembles the shricking of a jazz band, 
is an esseni a accompaniment to a party, and part of the 





entertainment provided). A conversation will then 
ensue, and must be carried on until one or other of you 
either flags or breaks away, or until someone intervenes 
between you. One way and another, a very great deal 
gets said at a party. Let us hope that this is a good 
thing. It is apparent, anyhow, that the mere use of the 
tongue, quite apart from the words it utters, gives 
pleasure to many. If it gives you no pleasure, and if, 
further, you derive none from listening to the remarks of 
others, there is no need to converse. You had better 
then take up a position in a solitary corner (if possible on 
a chair, but this is a rare treat) and merely listen to the 
noise as to a concert, not endeavouring to form out of it 
sentences. As a matter of fact, if thus listened to, the 
noise of a party will be found a very interesting noise, 
containing a great variety of different sounds. If you 
are of those who like also to look at the clothes of others, 
you will, from this point of vantage, have a good view of 
these. 

It is very possible, however, that you have only come 
to the party on the chance of obtaining something good 
to eat. This is, after all, as good a reason as another. 
You will, with any luck, be offered some comestible—a 
sandwich, or a chocolate, or some kind of a drink, or, 
if you are very fortunate, an ice. With a view to this, 
you cannot do better than to stand solitary, so that 
your host or hostess may, in despair of making you talk, 
give you to eat. If you have eaten or drunk, you have 
anyhow got something out of the party; you can say, 
in recalling it, ‘“‘ I ate two chocolates, and that sandwich 
pleased me,” or, better still, “‘ I drank.” Words spoken 
are empty air, and drift windily into oblivion; and, 
anyhow, there are greatly too many of these ; but about 
food and drink there is something solid and consoling. 
An hour in which you have consumed nourishment is 
seldom an hour spent in vain. 

But far be it from me to suggest that we should, or do, 
take such pains over attiring ourselves; and go to so much 
trouble, and possibly expense, in travelling from one 
house to another, merely for the sake of some foolish edible 
trifle which could be procured and consumed with greater 
ease in the home. I am convinced that the majority of 
human creatures do not go to parties for the sake of any 
food, or even drink, that they may get there. No; the 
reason (if reason indeed there is beyond blind habit) is, 
fundamentally, that primitive instinct to take any chance 
of herding together which led our earliest forefathers to 
form tribes, village communities, and cities. It is the 
same reason for which great spaces of the countryside in 
all lands stand empty, while those who might live there 
herd, instead, in hideous, shrieking and dreadful cities. 
It is, in short, the gregarious instinct, based on fear of 
solitude, on terror of such dangers and uncanny visitant; 
as may, we feel, attack us unless we hide within the crowd. 
We are a haunted race, fleeing from silence and great 
spaces, feeling safe only when surrounded by warm, 
comprehensible, chattering humanity like ourselves. 
So, when there comes for us a little pasteboard card 
inscribed with an address where, and a date when, we 
may thus surround ourselves, under some hospitable roof, 
we may say with our minds and lips, “ Shall I go to 
this?” casually, as if it mattered not at all; but deep 
down in our hidden souls the primal whisper sounds— 
“There will be people there. There is safety in a crowd. 
Go!” 

This is, at least, what I presume occurs in that buried 
self of which we know so little. Anyhow, for one reason 
or another, go we do, quite often. And if anyone knows 
of any other reason why, I should be glad to hear it. 

Not that, personally, I do not enjoy parties... . 

RosE MAcavuLaYs 
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POPULAR ERRORS. 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 


Ill.—THAT YOU CANNOT LIVE WITHOUT 
VEGETABLES, 


- ARIED diet” and “ balanced ration’ have long 

been fetishes with our dietists. Nearly every- 
one, whether physician or layman, is convinced that 
variety in food is a good thing, and some go so far as to 
say that one has only a small chance of attaining the 
Biblical three score and ten unless he is careful to eat 
just this or that particular combination of things. 

The Scriptural saying that man cannot live by bread 
alone is now generally taken as a spiritual precept. But 
the dictum that a man cannot live on meat alone is taken 
in its crass material sense to mean that you would die 
within a few weeks if you were confined to a ration of 
meat and water. 

The authorities knew that you could not live on meat 
alone for two reasons: One was that they had always 
believed it could not be done, and the other that they 
had proved it could not be done. Those seemed to be 
very excellent reasons, especially the latter. 

When the dietists set about proving that a man 
cannot live on meat alone, they put several hundred 
guinea pigs on a meat diet, whereupon they all died. 
Some considered they had died of protein poisoning. In 
any event, it was clear that they had not been able to live 

But there are certain differences between human beings 
and guinea pigs, so the dietists thought they would try 
their experiments on a few healthy young men. Some 
volunteers were secured and they were put on a diet of 
meat and water. They were allowed to have the meat 
in any form they liked, fat and lean, chicken and beef 
and pork, well done, underdone, roasted, boiled and fried. 
Besides this they had water to drink. fresh air to breathe, 
and doctors to note the progress of the experiment. 

At first the young men ate square meals, but gradually 
they became more and more tired of meat, until finally 
they were nauseated by the sight or thought of meat 
and quit eating entirely. They developec several 
pathological symptoms, both mental and physical; it 
seemed obvious to the doctors that they were travelling 
the route of the guinea pigs and that death would presently 
come if the experiment were not stopped. Hereupon 
the experiment was stopped and the announcement made 
that human beings could not live on a diet of meat and 
water. 

While this was being proved in the medical school of 
a leading American university the professors of geography 
and ethnology ot the same university were explaining 
to their students that there have been for centuries, 
and still are, large groups of people in the world who 
live on an exclusive meat diet. Such contradictions 
of one science by another give amusing variety to our 
highly-specialized education. 

The best known meat-eaters are the Eskimos. Some 
of them now are civilized and have lived on groceries 
for generations. A few of them, even before the white 
man came, ate quantities of vegetables, especially in 
South-western Alaska. But there are other large groups, 
as, for instance, around Coronation Gulf, who abhor 
vegetables and eat them only in emergencies. Ubiquitous 
propagandists, chiefly professional vegetarians, are con- 
tinually trying to convince us that these Eskimos are 
ravenous for vegetables and gorge themselves whenever 
they have a chance. Most of these people merely circu- 
late mistaken reports to this effect, but others are not 
above misquotation, as I have found. Statements from 
my books to the effect that on certain occasions certain 
Eskimos ate certain vegetables have been amplified to 





read that they were starving for vegetables, ate the 
ravenously and thereby alleviated great distress, * 

I dislike no food more than I do boiled turnips ; byt 
I have yet to see a Coronation Gulf Eskimo who would 
not be even more reluctant to make a meal of his favourite 
vegetable than I am to make a meal of turnips, 

Some vegetarians are willing to face the fact that 
Eskimos eat vegetables only in emergencies. Their 
escape from the apparent dilemma lies in Suggesting that 
Eskimos are not normal human beings. I think it is 
probably these people who first started the yarn that ap 
Eskimo’s alimentary tract is six feet shorter (or is it siy 
feet longer ?) than that of a European, which is Supposed 
to explain their ability to live on a meat diet and even 
their preference for doing so. 

Luckily for me, I had already lived more than four 
hundred days on a hundred per cent. meat diet when | 
learned that no man could live on it for even forty days, 
Accordingly it did not worrv me in the spring of 1914 ty 
set out with two white companions into a region wher 
I knew the diet would have to be 100 per cent. meat--no 
sugar, salt, flour, vegetables or anything you can think 
of except meat and water. We ate the meat boiled and 
we drank the water the meat was boiled in, and all three 
of us prospered so well tnat at the end of several months 
we rejoined our companions weighing more, looking better 
and feeling better than we had when we started out on 
the journey. 

If it were true that you cannot live on meat alone, 
then you would not only die, but your death should be 
preceded by a constantly increasing hunger for vegetables, 
Here my experience in accustoming a score of average 
Europeans and Americans to a hundred per cent. meat 
diet is similar to that of the medical school experimenters, 
My men ate square meals at first, but gradually lost 
their appetites, until at the end of two or three weeks 
they were nauseated by the very thought of meat. And 
they usually went without meals, sometimes for one day 
and sometimes for longer. It was at this point that the 
medical school experiment was stopped, for the exper 
menters were prepossessed by the belief that the men 
were about to die. My view, however. was that the 
revulsion against meat was psychological and would ip 
due time be overcome by hunger. This invariably turne 
out to be the case. After a more or iess prolonged fast 
the men commence nibbling ; presently they nibble som 
more, and at the end of a few days they are eating square 
meals again. Within a few weeks they have regained 
normal weight, and at the end of six months they ar 
feeling and looking as well as they ever did in their lives. 

I estimate that out of eleven and a-half years in the 
polar regions I have spent about three thousand days ona 
hundred per cent. meat diet For the first two or three 
years I used to hanker frequently for vegetables and 
fruits, but by the fourth or fifth year I had ceased to 
do so except as one may after twenty years think occa 
sionally of mother’s cooking or in a foreign country rece! 
the staple dishes of one’s native land. 

After stubbornly contesting the evidence as to whethe 
life on a meat diet is possible at all, the second line 
defence is usually to say that, while it may serve for a 
Arctic climate, it would never do in the so-called temperate 
zones or in the tropics. On this point it is not easy to 
get much evidence, for, by the nature of tropical and 
temperate civilization, vegetable foods are more abundant 
than animal and are eaten for that reason. Howevel, 
Dr. Carl Lumholtz, who spent considerable time amon} 
the aborigines of Northern or tropical Australia, told m 
that the people he lived with ate vegetables only whet 
they had to. According to his account they were forcet 
to this by a scarcity of meat much more frequently than 
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pecurs with the Eskimos, but they always looked upon 
it as a hardship. 

However that be, I have tried a meat diet on myself 
under conditions of inactivity and warmth under approx!- 
mately city conditions. The winter of 1911-12 I was 
occupied with linguistic studies. The typical Eskimo 
house is at least ten degrees warmer on the average than 
an American home in winter. To this kind of house I 
confined myself much more closely than I have ever 
heen confined ina city. I feel certain that I spent outside 
the house far less than an average of half-an-hour a day 
for several months. During this time we lived on meat 
and fish according to the varying fortunes of the guns and 
nets of our hunters ; of my ten Arctic winters this was 
the only one when I did not do my own hunting. I 
found the meat diet just as satisfactory under sedentary 
conditions and steady warmth as I ever found it under 
the stress of winter journeys. 

Many travellers have explained that the houses of 
eertain Eskimo groups are as hot as Turkish baths and 
that the people are so comfortably dressed when they go 
put that the cold does not affect them. The Eskimo him- 
self can therefore answer as well as I the question whether 
, meat diet serves one who is not exposed to the cold. 

Of course, the leaders of the medical profession have 
been prompt in shifting their ground with relation to 
the possibility of living on a hundred per cent. meat dict. 
The true scientist always bows gracefully to a fact. 
But a majority of the publie are still of the opinion that, 
-ven if it can be done, it is detrimental to health. I cannot 
say that it is not detrimental, but only that, so far, my 

xperience has given no sign of its being so. The common 
supposition is that a meat diet would lead to rheumatism, 
gout and premature old age. I have yet to feel my first 
twinge of rheumatism, my blood pressure is normal for 
my age, and several of the leading specialists in New 
York have just examined me and have found no trace 
of any of the consequences that are supposed to follow 
from a meat diet. 

Most Scandinavians favour rye bread, we believe in 
wheat, and the Chinese consider rice the best cereal in 

the world. Europe agrees that corn-meal is fit only for 
hogs, and a world tending more and more towards vege- 
larianism will quarrel with the taste of those who prefer 
meat. It has been a saying now for two thousand years 
that there is no use quarrelling about tastes. 1 am not 
lloing that, and am not suggesting that anyone ought to 
live on meat, but merely pointing out that if there were 
a motive for doing so then it could be done. People 
have lived three score years and ten on vegetables without 
ataste of meat. So far as we know, they could have lived 
about as long and healthily on meat. But since there is 
no argument for a meat diet, most of us will naturally 
continue to live mainly on vegetables because we already 
prefer them, because they are more fashionable in our 
time, because they are cheaper, and because there is so 
little meat in the world that we would soon come to the 
end of it if we all gave up vegetables. 
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THE 
T BAL 7 TN 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
—_—— 

By EveLyN WRENCH. 
“The decisions of this Conference may not be for the moment 
of vital importance ; the business may seem prosaic, and may not 
issue In any great results at the moment. But we are all sensible 
that this meeting is the beginning of a state of things which is to have 
&reat results in the future. 1t will be the parent of a long progeniture, 
and distant councils of the Empire may, in some far-off time, look 


back to the meeting in this room as the root from which all their 
greatness and all their beneficence sprang.” 


WORLD. 


fFXHUS spoke the late Lord Salisbury of the first 

Imperial Conference in April, 1887, when as 
Prime Minister he welcomed the delegates. How true 
his words were we can appreciate as we re-read them to- 
day. How entrancing a task it is to pore over the reports 
of all the various Imperial Conferences since that day, 
thirty-six years ago, when a new page in Empire relation- 
ships was turned! 

* * * * 

Those who are inclined to be impatient with the 
slowness of our Imperial progress should cast their minds 
back to 1887. The second Riel Rebellion had broken 
out in the Canadian north-west two years previously ; 
the Canadian-Pacific railway had only just been com- 
pleted; in Australia public opinion was seriously con- 
cerned by the aggressive policy of France and Germany 
in the South Pacific, and Queensland’s attempt to plant 
the Union Jack in New Guinea had been repudiated by 
the Home Government; the federation of the Common- 
wealth of Australia was fifteen years off and the six 
independent Australian States each sent their own 
delegates to the gathering; South Africa was repre- 
sented by the two independent colonies of Natal and 
Cape Colony, and all. thoughts of a “ Union of South 
Africa ” seemed well-nigh inconceivable, for the Boer War 
still lay twelve years ahead. 

; ~ * * * 

It is no exaggeration to say that the conception of a 
Commonwealth of free States encircling the globe, such as 
we have become accustomed to in the British Empire 
to-day, was envisaged by none but the most far-seeing. 
It is not without interest to recall the fact that, although 
the Home Rule controversy was raging in Great Britain 





at the time, no reference was made to it at the gathering 
of 1887. Who would have ventured to prophesy in 
1887 that thirty-six years later the President of an Irish 
Free State would take part in the proceedings on terms 
of equality with the other Dominions ? Tempora mutantur 


nos et mutamur in illis. 
% * ~ * 


Of one thing we can be very sure, that no gathering of 
the Empire’s statesmen was ever confronted with more 
important problems than those which faced the Prime 
Ministers when they listened to Mr. Baldwin’s words of 
welcome on Monday. Among the major matters to be 
discussed are the problem how to enable the voice of the 
Dominions to be heard in foreign policy—* this problem 
of democratic control in foreign policy,” Mr. Herbert 
Sidebotham terms it in the Sunday Times ; the Empire’s 
attitude towards Europe, the Entente and the League of 
Nations; the economic development of the Empire and 
the closely dependent problem of Imperial migration ; 
Imperial and naval defence and a great many other 
important subjects. Assuredly there will be no com- 
plaints of paucity of items on the agenda. 

X * = * 

By the time this week’s issue of the Spectator reaches 
its readers’ hands Mr. Lloyd George will have saluted 
the Statue of Liberty and be giving his early impressions 
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to the assembled “‘ newspapermen ” who will have come 
out on the pilot’s tender as the ‘ Mauretania’ steams 
past the Battery to the Cunard Dock at New York. 
Certainly few visitors from Great Britain will ever have 
received such a welcome as that which awaits Mr. Lloyd 
George. 
. * ~ « + 

Several factors will I believe be responsible for making 
Mr. Lloyd George’s visit a great success. In the first 
place he has been very well advised by those responsible 
for making his itinerary and arrangements. As he goes 
straight through to Canada (Montreal) on his outward 
journey he will not make his bow to the American public 
on a platform till he arrives at Minneapolis from Winnipeg. 
As the Observer’s Washington correspondent remarks, 
this is a very wise proceeding, for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
action will be interpreted as a recognition of the 
importance of the Middle-West in American affairs. 
Again, Mr. Lloyd George has refused to accept remunera- 
tion for any of his lectures, although the sum offered is 
stated to have been £400 a lecture, the largest amount 
ever offered to any lecturer in America. Finally, the 
ex-Premier has not come to the United States under the 
auspices of any political or partisan organization. He 
comes as the guest of the Welsh Societies of America 
and, consequently, every Welshman in the United States 
will take a personal pride in making his distinguished 
fellow-countryman’s visit a triumphant success. 

* « * * 

A writer in the New York Independent, Mr. R. Fulton 
Cutting, contributes an interesting article to that journal, 
entitled “A Plan to Avert Warfare in Europe”; the 
suggestion is certainly well worth more than a passing 
thought. Here it is, briefly summarized : transform the 
railways of Continental Europe into an anti-war instru- 
ment “and at the same time into a commercial agency 
that will promote comity, prosperity and fellowship.” 
Create an international railway corporation to take over 
by lease for 100 years all the existing railways of Contin- 
ental Europe, and operate them as a unified system. 
The necessary working capital to be advanced by the 
United States, secured by a debenture bond, and the 
management of the corporation to be reposed in an 
American Commission appointed by the President of the 
United States. 

* . * - 

It is not possible to give more than the outline of the 
scheme here. The writer claims that the complete control 
of railways and equipment production by a disinterested 
authority would paralyse aggression more effectively and 
permanently than disarmament, Certainly such an 
authority, actuated by purely commercial considerations, 
would have no interest in strategic railways, in miles of 
sidings for army mobilization, in super-heavy ordnance 
trucks, and all the other paraphernalia of war. Till 
Europe shows a greater tendency towards neighbourliness 
the likelihood of countries like France and Italy, indeed 
of any of the chief nations, being ready to hand over 
their railways to international control seems remote. 
Anyhow, the suggestion is well worth thinking about. 
Might not this be considered by the League of Nations ? 
What a blissful condition it would be if no troops could be 
moved without Geneva’s acquiescence. 

* + * * 

The statement that the Canadian Government has 
passed an Order-in-Council authorizing the slaughter 
of two thousand buffalo at Wainwright, Alberta, shows 
how effectively the work of preserving the American 
bison has been carried out by the authorities.. I visited 
the National Park at Wainwright shortly after it was 
opened sixteen years ago, and then the herd was a 
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comparatively smallone. However, so well have the buffalo 
been looked after that they have multiplied rapid) 
and threaten to overcrowd the park reservation, : 


THE THEATRE. 


a 


THE PHOENIX. 

TuE programme of the Phoenix Society for the coming season 
(1923-24) is a very interesting one and shows how well those 
who constitute the Society understand and maintain thej, 
function of making us realize, not merely by precept, but by 
example, what a splendid heritage we have in the Drama of 
the Elizabethans and of succeeding ages. The first play op 
the list is Marlowe’s Edward II. It is a most important play 
in the genesis of that new form of Drama which Shakespear 
developed with such mastery and success. It is not a yer 
good play to read, but there are some exquisite passages, anj 
it may show up much better on the stage than in the study. 
The next play is The Country Wife of Wycherley. Wycherley 
ought to have his chance, especially in a play which in its day 
was so important as The Country Wife ; but lovers of Dryden, 
Rowe and Otway will perhaps sigh a little that Wycherley 
should be given priority. The Way of the World, by Congreve 
is sure to be interesting when it is performed in the scholarly 
and efficient way which we not only expect but always get fron 
the Phoenix. The only item to which we make any demur js 
King Lear. It is always a delight to see that tremendous an( 
heroic tragedy, but one rather feels that we ought to get ow 
Shakespeare from the ordinary stage. However, we belie 
that the reason for the inclusion of Lear is that the Society 
has ideas about the right way to produce Shakespeare. 

Meanwhile, we want to remind our readers that th 
Phoenix still needs all the support which it unquestionabh 
deserves. Inquiries and applications for membership shoul 
be addressed to the Secretary, Miss Fredman, 36 Southamptor 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Nobody who cares for the theatre 
and who can afford the very moderate subscription will 
ever regret it. One performance like that of The Faithful 
Shepherdess is by itself worth a year’s subscription. Those 
who do not know the performances of the Phoenix Society will 
think this the language of exaggeration. In fact, however, it 
is the language of soberness and truth. 

J. Sr. Loz Srracuey. 


“GOOD LUCK” AT DRURY LANE. 


Good Luck is astonishing. It contains every human 
experience except an aeroplane crash. The hero (as all 
good melodrama heroes should be) is an incorrigible, an 
unmitigated hero. He not only confesses to a murder 
which he did not commit (to save the brother of the girl he 
loves), but he subsequently flings himself into a com 
flagration in order to save several convicts, and then 
flings himself into the sea to perform a similar servic 
for his lady-love. Similarly the villain is an out-and-oul 
villain. He dresses (to borrow a phrase of Mr. H. G. Wells's 
‘* more like a gentleman than a gentleman should,” and his 
faultlessly pressed trousers and exquisitely graduated voice 
reveal unmistakably the blackness of his soul. 

“ Broad” tragedy, as Shakespeare taught us, demané 
the compensation of broad farce. Accordingly we have 
Mr. Edmund Gwenn as an irresistibly comical bookie an 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys as a sporting lady of title—Lady Patricis 
Wolseley—who, when Sir Percy Ford proposes to her, aptly 
replies, “‘ I have been a Wolseley for twenty years and nov 
you want to make me into a Ford.” It is hardly necessary 
to state that there is a titled ingénue of almost unbcarable 
purity and a whisky and drug-consuming earl, her unhappy 
brother. 

A bare outline of the plot would fill a page, but a brie! 
sketch of one or two incidents will serve to show its com 
plexity. The first scene discloses a stable-yard and 4 
bathing-pool. Within the closely constricted bounds of the 
one, real racehorses and-real stablemen move with difficulty; 
real ladies and gentlemen, within the even narrower limits 
of the other, frolic constrainedly in real water. Anothet 
scene displays Parkhurst Prison, which, it appears, is com 
structed entirely of glazed bricks and cast iron, Despite 
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this fact the prison catches fire and burns briskly, giving 
off clouds of terrifying. ruby-coloured steam. In a later 
ene we witness the appalling spectacle of a somewhat 
imitive steam-yacht hurling itself, in a night of terrific 
ae, upon a rock-bound coast. So effectively does it do 
re that the villain steps ashore without difficulty in a com- 
plete suit of oilskins; but the hero and heroine, discarding 
this disgustingly commonplace method, clasp one another 
and the mast in a desperate embrace and await the life-boat 
jghich almost instantly arrives) in a flood of limelight. 
finally—no melodrama is complete without it—the race 
for the Hunt Cup takes place before our very eyes with 
every circumstance of acute realism. 

It is interesting to observe that at Drury Lane the greater 
part of the audience receives both tragic and comic events 
slike with peals of unrestrained laughter ; the intense serious- 
ness and self-identification of the thorough-going melodrama 
audience reveals itself sparsely. Here, in fact, we see melo- 
jrama in a state of transition towards confessed burlesque ; 
hut the play provides over three hours of crowded enter- 
tainment both for believers and scoffers. It is well worth 


a visit. MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 





(The usual * Recreations of London” will be found on p, 470.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


———— 


AUBREY HERBERT. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—The brilliant and unique career of Aubrey Herbert has 
slreedy been described in various notices which appeared in 

ihe Press last week, but perhaps you will permit an old friend 
of his to pay a brief tribute to his memory. Mr. Leland 
Buxton, his comrade in adventure, has defined exactly and 
coquently the charm which Aubrey exercised over everyone 
whom he met—his childlike enthusiasm for, and interest in, 
the world—and this quality he already possessed as a freshman 
at Oxford, where I first met him. I remember clearly a Sunday 
luncheon at Balliol, when Raymond Asquith, Bron Herbert, 
John Buchan, Hilaire Belloc and other celebrities were present, 
including a tousled-headed and myopic personage whose name 
I failed, as usual, to catch. I was not a member of that 
brilliant circle but a rather shy intruder, an alien from a less 
intellectual college. The great men were all kind to me, but 
I was chiefly impressed by Aubrey Herbert’s extraordinary 
courtesy and the magnetism of his personality ; dullness 
vanished like a ghost at cockcrow when he talked ; he was at 
home on every subject, from Egyptian bricks to the essential 
splendour of hock, and he was absolutely unself-conscious. I 
think he formed the impression that I was a mighty tamer 
of horses—Heaven knows why ; at Oxford I never bestrode 
enything fiercer than a safety bicycle—I know that he invited 
me to ride a steeplechase 4 deux on Port Meadow. 

Legend was already busy with him. It was rumoured that 
he enhanced the liveliness of evening parties by throwing 
cartridges into the fire and that when he drove tandem he 
encouraged the leader by discharging revolvers. He was 
one of the pioneers of the famous Oxford Alpine Club, and was 
believed to have descended abruptly through the roof of the 
london and County Bank and to have been held up by the 
outraged manager with a gun. Such stories may or may not 
have been true ; what was certain was Aubrey’s courage and 
calm indifference to danger. 

The Oxford of those distant days was foisonnant with little 
literary clubs—blameless gatherings in colleges where the 
proceedings began with the somewhat feeble merriment of 
“private business” and ended in boredom and gloom with 
a debate on the paper. Some bright spirits conceived the 
idea of a University literary society to be called the Horace 
Club. I believe that Arnold Ward, Raymond Asquith and 
Aubrey were the real begetters of this institution ; at any rate, 
it was duly founded ; the members met over wine and fruit, 
and an atmosphere of learning, holiness and respectability 
was attained by the adhesion of the President of Magdalen, 
Professor York Powell, Mr. A. D. Godley, and Mr. Bussell. 
Blushing, we read each other our poems ; these were eventu- 
ally published in an elegant volume which, among other efforts 
remarkable or ephemeral, contained Hilaire Belloc’s “ The 
Soith Country,” and Sir T. H. Warren's “ Madrigal in Praise 





of Queen Victoria.” Aubrey’s evening as host was memorable 
for a tenacious but, on the whole, unsuccessful attempt to 
persuade the senior members of the club to depart from the 
paths of sobriety. The medium was a Levantine wine of 
ineffable stickiness. 

After we came down from Oxford I saw very little of him for 
some years. He was in Tokyo and Constantinople, Arabia 
and Macedonia, making friends everywhere with the most 
extraordinary heroes and ruffians ; facing danger and discom- 
fort with a zest that never failed; revelling in life. It is a 
commonplace that the adventurous often become egotistical, 
and more often intolerant of the tame interests of milder 
people ; it was never so with Aubrey. He was invariably 
unselfish, modest and lovable ; one felt that anyone who was 
leading his kind of life couldn’t help being bored by one’s own 
petty doings and writings, and one was always wrong. He 
had a genius for sympathy, and the affection he inspired in his 
heroes and ruffians was amazing—unless you knew Aubrey. 
He was the best unofficial ambassador that we ever sent to 
the Near East. 

With the War came the certainty that Aubrey would do 
wonderful things and also the gloomy foreboding that he was 
bound to rush into the worst danger everywhere. This, of 
course, happened. His short sight rendered him entirely 
unfit for active service, but he contrived to join the Irish 
Guards as an interpreter, and was careering towards Mons 
before most of us realized that the Great War had begun. 
How he was wounded by a German who whistled * Tipperary 
in a coppice, how the Irish Guards left him to be taken prisoner 
by the Germans, and how the Germans left him to be gathered 
in by the English advance can be read in his admirable Mons, 
Anzac and Kut, one of the best books on the War, if not the 
best, certainly much more delightful than the stiff, official 
productions of Admirals of the Fleet, and the overwrought 
journalese of special correspondents. He omits to mention, 
however, what I believe to be a fact—that he harangued the 
Turks at Gallipoli through a megaphone, and was requested 
by one of their officers to desist from using a form of Turkish 
which was obsolete in the twelfth century. 

I met him in Italy about a year before the end of the War, 
when he was going on a mission to Valona. The Italians, 
who were fairly prickly at the time—it was soon after 
Caporetto and we seemed to be giving them less coal than 
they expected—the Italians adored him. He paraded Rome 
in an old felt hat and a British Warm, accompanied by some 
nondescript personages in mackintoshes who were known 
as ‘** Aubrey’s Sheiks ” ; he insisted on dining in mean streets 
on vongole and warm wine—-a most distressful combination, 
and he annexed my secretary, who promptly fell in love with 
him, and dictated secret screeds to Albania and a very fine 
poem to General Ronald Storrs, who was an old fellow adven- 
turer of his and had recently been made Governor of Jerusalem. 
Also, he read me fragments of a really remarkable novel which 
he was writing—a satirical study of the Prime Minister of 
England (I name no names); how the Prime Minister went 
to Italy, and how, mistaking a bottle of yellow Chartreuse 
for the white wine of the country, he suddenly began, and 
continued, to speak the truth, with ghastly results. 

I was horribly bored with office work, Italy in wartime 
and a poisoned leg, and I made efforts to go with Aubrey to 
Valona. It was characteristic of him that he prevented 
me—I should certainly have died—by preaching to my 
C.O. about my extreme and entirely imaginary influence 
with the Italians. Instead, he took with him a young staff 
officer attached to the Military Mission, who contemplated 
his future with the gloomiest foreboding. ‘“* All the men who 
go with Herbert come back in coffins unless they’re drowned,” 
he explained. They all caught influenza except Aubrey, 
and when they were convalescent were taken to bathe. The 
sea was red, which seemed strange. Enquiry showed that 
Aubrey had selected a spot exactly beneath the public slaughter- 
house. He burst into my oflice a day or two after the 
Armistice. ‘“* The Great War is over; the Civil War now 
begins!” he shouted. But he was the least bloodthirsty 
of heroes. If he could ever be said to be bored, it was when 
fierce soldiers—who had probably never been long in the 
front line—exuded race hatred, and it is said that on one 
occasion, when he was home on leave, he rebuked a minor 
Royalty who met him in a shop and remarked that now we 
at last had the upper hand of those loathsome Germans— 
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ete. Aubrey’s short sight prevented him from recognizing 
her, and he replied suavely: ‘ That’s exactly what all the 


bloody-minded civilians are saying.” 


These are very trivial reminiscences of a great personality ; 
my only excuse for them is that perhaps they display a side 
of him which more official accounts of his brilliant and varied 
Those who shared his adventures will no 
doubt write of him; this is merely the humble testimony 
of the non-adventurous friend. Everyone who met Aubrey 
loved him ; to his old friends his premature death has made 
He was a true paladin, 
One must think 
of him as gone in search of new triumphs, and find what 
comfort one can in the conviction that anyone who leaves 
But the loss to 


life do not show. 


the dark world intensely darker. 
brave and gentle, kindly and humorous. 


so beloved a memory is not wholly dead. 
his friends is irreparable ; what it is to those who were nearest 
him can only be sadly imagined.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sr. J. L. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS AND THE EMPIRE. 


[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 


Sir,—As the Imperial Conference will soon be dealing with 


migration, may I put in a plea to raise it to a higher plane and 
to make it worth consideration as a career for boys from our 
Public Schools and Secondary Schools? At present many 
of them are suffering at the outset of their careers through 
the commercial depression, but no encouragement is offered 
to them to migrate. They have not the advantages of boys 
from Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and the Church Army, who are 
shepherded on their voyage, met and comfortably housed 
on arrival, and well cared for afterwards. ‘They can simply 


join the crowd awaiting enrolment at the London Oflices of 


the Dominions and take “ pot luck,” sacrificing in the process 
all the advantages they have derived from school. 

In war or peace, what a fine type is the Public School boy 
—popular among his fellows, a player of the game, ever ready 
to take things as they come! There seems to be no hope 
of preference for him unless he has money. He gets no credit 
for the better capital which is his by a good education and 
up-bringing. Is not too much stress laid on the money 
qualification, particularly when it is remembered that a boy 
with: money is rather inclined to waste his time in sport ? 
Let me give some examples. In the ‘sixties and ’seventies 
many Old Blues (Christ’s Hospital boys) were prospering in 
Australia, and some of them were giving public service in 
leading positions. There were so many that they formed 
themselves into a “* Victorian Society of Blues.” All of them 
went out without money. 

In the City one finds that wise men at the head of big 
businesses ignore the money bait and select their young 
men solely on merit ; and they find it pays. I once asked 
a land agent what he looked for in a new tenant for a farm ? 
He replied: (1) ability and will to farm; (2) respectability 
and responsibility ; (3) capital. That was his order of merit, 
and his suecess proved that he was right. If migration is 
to become dignified as a career, let us get away from the 
present makeshift of trying thereby to relieve chronic unem- 
ployment. Those who migrate for this reason start with 
discontent and often end in failure. Let us rather take the 
boy while at school, arouse his interest in Dominion life, and, 
where possible, give him a practical insight into farming. 
We need give no more than a little practice, and, so that he 
may know the worst, let him have some of it in the mud of 
winter. If he still likes the life and is fitted for it, there will 
be no fear for him when he arrives overseas, but he must be 
cared for and given a good start. Parents are entitled to 
be assured of this, else they will quite naturally oppose the 
migration of their sons. 

Surely some publie-spirited men can meet some of our 
Headmasters and devise a scheme to achieve this purpose. 
If they can go further and form a fund or company 
to provide loans or gifts of money for those who have none, 
so much the better, particularly as such help may result 
in further benefit being obtainable under the financial provi- 
sions of the Empire Settlement Act. One would not aim at 
big things but proceed, perhaps, on the lines of the 1820 
Settlers’ Association of South Africa. Christ’s Hospital has 
been fortunate in finding a good home for some of her sons 
with a well-to-do farmer in New Zealand, where they are 
being well treated and making good progress. I hear the 


— ee 


’ —_ 
sequel is shortly to be that their mothers and Sisters wil] 


join them and resume the family life. If those who advocate 
the migration of girls will allow the boys to go first and wo k 
for their homes, the girls will naturally follow as in this a 
At all events what is really wanted is to let the Dominion 
have a good sprinkling of our best boys and girls to bring us 
closer together in sentiment and in trade, and to be the 
Empire’s stronghold in the anxious years to come. May | 
add that, although I write from Christ’s Hospital with som 
little knowledge of my subject, the views which I te 
ventured to express are my own and do not commit hy 
Governing Body.—I am, Sir, &e., T. E. Liner, , 
r Clerk of Christ's Hospita 
26 Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 3. 


HF 


TRADE WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to say that I think the tone of yoy 
references to Dominion Preferences is unfortunate ? You 
speak as if such preferences could only be extended as gq 
favour to the Dominions and as the price of their affection, 
being in your opinion profitable in the long run to no one 
and involving sacrifice to ourselves. That is not the Spirit 
in which the Dominions have pressed the policy upon w 
or in which they would be willing to accept it. If you 
refer to the great debate of 1907—cither in the original 
report or in the admirable account given by Mr. Richard 
Jebb (The Imperial Conferenee, Vol. II.)—you will see that 
the whole contention of Mr. Deakin, Dr. Jameson and the 
other speakers was that what they asked involved no taxation 
of raw matcrials such as cotton, wool or leather, and that in 
regard to foodstuffs their object was not to raise prices but 
to secure markets. For instance, that the result in Australia 
of an assured great market for wheat would be to reduce the 
cost of production so much that there would be ample 
encouragement to the grower without any rise of price, 
Every speaker disclaimed with indignation the idea that they 
were asking for a tariff which should raise the cost of living 
for the people of Great Britain to benefit the people of the 
Dominions. They maintained that, while each member 
of the Empire must be the final judge of its own interests, 
the only method of permanently holding the Empire together 
was by strengthening its economic connexions, which are 
the only bonds that can prevent successive generations from 
falling asunder. 

Apart from these great political consequences they offered 
us increased markets for our wares in return for measures 
that should leave corn and meat no dearer than before. 
** Preferential Tariffs ’°—in Mr. Deakin’s words—" are only 

art of the policy of Preferential Trade.’ Nothing can 
be more offensive to Dominion statesmen than to suggest 
that they are come here to demand favours for themselves 
at our expense. You say that by Freedom of Exchange Great 
Britain has always prospered. It is only a century since 
Great Britain embarked on the policy so called. In previous 
centuries the prosperity of the country depended upon 
tariffs and restrictions. Undoubtedly Freedom of Exchange 
has been to the advantage of Great Britain during that cen- 
tury, but we have been unable to convince either foreign 
countries or our own Dominions that it was to the advantage 
of anyone else. You beg the question by assuming as a dogma 
that the same policy will be equally to our advantage under 
wholly changed conditions, and if I may be allowed to say s0, 
show some insularity in asserting that Preferential Tariffs, 
which all the world but our own Free Traders accept as one 
of the most powerful instruments of politics, are “ not profit- 
able in the long run to anyone.” 

Our spokesmen in 1907, on the strength of theory based on 
political expediency, and going much beyond the authority 
of economists from Adam Smith to Shield Nicholson, were 
impervious to the arguments of the Dominion statesmen. 
Distressed politicians in their search for a ery upon which 
“all Liberals of every shade and section can unite” are now 
seeking to revive the old shibboleth. I hope that men of 
wider mind will give full consideration to the arguments 
which our kinsmen brought forward in 1907, and will doubt- 
less bring forward again now, before banging and bolting the 
door in obedience to bygone dogma.—I am, Sir, &c., 





J. PARKER SMITH 
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————— 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

sm,—You say, in your issue of the 29th: * The concerted 
effort of various industries during the past fortnight to demand 
some form of Protection has been very noticeable. The 
demand comes, not only from agriculture, but from the wool 
industry at Bradford, where it is said that French competition 
can no longer be borne, and from the silk, leather, lace and 
other trades.” As a convinced Free Trader for more than 
forty years I, like the Spectator, greatly regret this develop- 
ment, but freedom of production is as essential to the theory 
of Free Trade as freedom of exchange, and inasmuch as we 
have ceased to enjoy freedom of production—owing to exces- 
sive taxation and incessant Government interference and 
control in the way of Health Insurance, Accident Insurance 
and Unemployment Insurance, and in other directions—I 
cannot see any great harm if, for a time, we are willing to 
forgo freedom of exchange in order to consolidate the Common- 
wealth of Free Nations which has taken the place of the 
British Empire. Free Trade within the Commonwealth and 
a 10 per cent. ad valorem duty, for revenue purposes, on all 
imports from abroad, with the scrapping of the absurd and 
illogical Safeguarding of Industries Act, which forgot our 
oldest and greatest industry—Agriculture—is, I submit, 
absolutely necessary, firstly to secure political consolidation 
with the Dominions, and, secondly, to insure markets where 
we can sell our manufactures and buy foodstuffs in exchange. 

By a scheme such as this the competition which British 
agriculture has to face would be sufliciently lessened to justify 
farmers in taking a more hopeful view of their position, thus 
checking the tendency to lay land down to grass—while 
British industries in general would be freed from the ruinous 
dumping of vast masses of foreign goods upon our markets at 
prices excessively low, owing to the disorganized exchanges. 
To-day, we must remember, there is such a state of chaos in 
the monetary system of Europe as would have seemed utterly 
impossible to Cobden, Bright and the economists of the last 
century. Further, the margin of safety is now so small that 
the throwing of another million of workmen upon the dole 
would be absolutely fatal to any chance of economic recovery. 
-I am, Sir, &c., C. F. Ryper. 
Scarcroft, near Leeds. 


THE FRENCH CLAIM. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sirn—Mr. Briggs Davenport, in your last issue, expresses 


-amazement at the lack of logic and other defects of the 


contributors to your letter department, and I have no doubt 
that he reflects accurately enough the average French opinion 
on the subject. For whilst the English as a rule reason from 
fects, the French reason deductively from some major premise 
or principe. In the present case the French start from the 
major premise “* who breaks pays ”*—an admirable maxim, 
but one that has to be brought into some relation with the 
facts of the case, the most important being the capacity of 
the debtor to pay. It is the fact that all the belligerent 
nations and many neutrals have suffered from the War, 
and France is not alone in having a devastated area. But 
whilst one-sixth of France suffered all the worst devastation of 
war, the remaining five-sixths undoubtedly profited by the 
presence of the English, Colonial and American armies, and 
the very liberal views of the obligations of an allied army 
held by the Anglo-Saxon nations. 

Surely there is no reason why an Englishman should be 
reproached for putting forward his side of the case or for 
defending British interests or even the interests of sound 
policy or honourable treatment of a disarmed enemy by 
asking whether the debtor can pay and, if so, how much ? 

But there is a third point of view—the view of the neutral 
State, and especially the small neutral State. I have recently 
had an opportunity ot informing myself of the views held in 
these small States. They are briefly these: France is now 
the only armed nation in Europe. The Central Powers are 
disarmed and helpless. So are the small neutral States. 
France is the military dictator of Europe, and in the exercise 
of her military power rejects all suggestions of arbitration 
or of the juridical decision of the matters in dispute. 

The disarmed States and the smaller States naturally 
look with apprehension on the acceptance of the principle 
that might is right. They had been led to hope that this 





doctrine had been abolished by the War and by the creation 
of a World Court. They were pleased to read that England 
had taken a stand on the questions of legality and arbitration, 
and they view with alarm recent events and recent utterances 
which lead to the inference that legality and arbitration are 
to be set aside in the presence of accomplished facts. 

I am not competent to say whether this sacrifice is or is 
not required in the interests of European Peace. It may be 
so, but it is important we should realize that it is a sacrifice 
involving, inter alia, the reputation we once enjoyed as the 
champions of justice and fair play to friend and foe alike 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Droxford, Hants. 


P.S.—When Sancho Panza was appointed to the governor- 
ship of his island, Don Quixote wrote him a letter of advice 
from which I extract the following :— 

“When thou happenest to judge thine enemy’s case, forget 
thy injury and respect equity. Let not proper passion blind thee 
in another man’s cause for the errors thou shalt commit in that 
most commonly are incurable or if they be helped it must be with 
thy wealth and credit.” 


GravuAM Bower. 


I have always thought these two sentences were the essential 
articles in the creed of a gentleman, and I have always believed 
that they inspired the policy of England. Am I wrong ? 


THE MYSTERY OF THE AMBASSADORS’ 

CONFERENCE. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.] 
Smr,—The contrast between the decision of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference of the 16th and that of the 26th must raise 
curiosity in many minds as to what lay behind its fantastic 
behaviour over the Corfu Crisis. Nobody can know what 
happened in secret negotiations, but the only hypothesis 
which seems to me to square with their results is as follows. 
The occupation of Corfu, internationally speaking, had three 
main aspects. First, Mussolini had no business to do it; 
Greece was behaving perfectly correctly over the Janina 
Massacre. Second, the Italian Dictator obviously meant to 
keep the island, both to please his own Fascisti and as a 
strategic advantage in the then probable struggle with Serbia 
over Fiume. Third, Mussolini in official utterances made 
use of all the jargon about “ pledges” and ‘“* guarantees ”’ 
which has been associated by M. Poincaré with the Ruhr 
Occupation. 

Now everybody is aware that M. Poincaré has been the 
weight-maker in the middle of this see-saw. From his point 
of view he could not deny the competence of the League 
of Nations; it was so clear that nobody but Italy could. 
On the second aspect, the French nation certainly would not 
tolerate Italian annexation of Corfu. On the third, the 
Frenchman was bound to try to withdraw from League 
settlement an affair that raised its potential competence in 
the Ruhr affair. Presumably M. Poincaré said to the League 
Council something like this: ‘*‘ Mussolini refuses to meet 
Greece at Geneva; he’s willing to treat at Paris. Pass the 
decision to the Ambassadors’ Conference ; you can suggest its 
terms. You'll have kept the peace, which is your business, 
and world opinion mobilized at Geneva is what will have 
done the trick. And Greece will get a fair decision.” 

Meantime Poincaré said to Mussolini via Baron Avezzano : 
** You'll have to give up Corfu; every State in Europe is 
at fever-point about it. They’re willing to go the length of 
an economic blockade. For the rest, accept the decision 
of the Ambassadors now. By the 27th the lunatics at Geneva 
will have cooled down, and the Assembly will be breaking 
up. We'll arrange a coup then which will completely rein- 
state you with your own people, and will show Greece her 
place, and there won’t be time for anyone to move. And 
you will no doubt recall in the future that France has used 
her good offices for you.” There it is: Corfu restored, 
Italy grateful to France, the League shelved, the satisfactory 
decision of the 10th rescinded for the cynical sacrifice of 
equity to expediency of to-day. A little good and much 
evil. It is a typical instance of post-War diplomacy. A 
consideration emerges: it would not be possible for the 
Powers to do these dubious jobs so easily if they had not an 
instrument—a Star Chamber !—in the Council of Ambassadors, 
—lI am, Sir, &c., W. F. 
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A CRITIC OF HIS OWN COUNTRY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Six,—Is it not most likely that the remarks attributed to 
Mr. Baldwin, Junr., were not meant at all in the sense that 
an Englishman was untruthful, but in the same sense as the 
words used by Mr. Lloyd George in South Wales recently, 
viz., “that England was held in contempt in Europe”? 
Mr. Lloyd George spoke to a certain extent as a politician 
trying to make out how much better the “ Outs” could 
manage things than the “ Ins,” but Mr. Lloyd George has 
sometimes an uncanny way of hitting the nail on the head, 
and in this instance he has certainly done so—and he need 
not have confined himself to Europe ; nor should he forget 
that if England is in the plight he describes, perhaps he 
shares as much responsibility as anyone. Anyone whose 
lot it is to travel abroad frequently must feel, as an English- 
man, that the fact of his being a British subject does not give 
him that great feeling of security which was his, say, twenty 
years ago. One cannot help feeling instinctively, nowadays, 
that if you were insulted, maltreated or even murdered, our 
politicians to-day would only “ talk” and not “ act.” 

Notwithstanding the awful tragedy which followed through 
our politicians, and some dear good people besides, thinking 
we could be safe through Hague Conventions and “ talk,” 
the same people still refuse to look at the world and human 
nature as it is, and not as we should all of us like it to be. 
Alas! the millennium is a very long way off, and if our 
politicians refuse to recognize that the world is going to be 
governed by force, and that it is not safe to rely on copy- 
book maxims and Scripture texts just yet, we should be living 
more in realities and less in the world of dreams. Force 
will be necessary till policemen and law courts disappear, 
and we must all therefore hope and pray that the might 
will be on the side of right. If England is held in contempt 
to-day, as Mr. Lloyd George truthfully states, let him not be 
a critic of England but of England's politicians, and may we 
remind him of a few incidents leading to England’s sad loss 
of prestige which occurred during his premiership :— 


1. Col. Dyer, who avenged the murder of Englishmen in | 


India, was disgraced. 

2. The men who instigated the foul assassination of twelve 
officers in their beds (some in the presence of their wives) 
were invited and came to Downing Street. 

8. Our politicians, instead of shrinking in horror from the 
deeds of Lenin and Trotsky—as the U.S.A. and France did 
—allow their emissaries Krassin and Rakovsky to come 
here and spread sedition. 

These are only three, among many instances, which could 
be given to account for the loss of prestige which Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Baldwin, Junr., so truthfully assert and 
deplore. It is not as a critic of my dear country that this 
letter is written, but in the earnest hope that our politicians 
will act more and talk less, and so act that those of us whose 
lot it is to visit other countries may feel once more that the 
ample folds of the Union Jack may make us feel as secure as 
we used to do through the prestige which our birthright once 
bestowed upon us.—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. OLtver. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 

P.S.—Timidity seems the outstanding characteristic of our 
politicians to-day. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE LEAGUE: 
[To the Editor of the SpectTaToR.] 

Srr,—I was delighted on my return from a few days’ visit 
to Geneva to read your article on “ Italy and the League ”’ ; 
but I was surprised to see in the same number that you be- 
lieved that the Treaty of Rapallo had never been registered 
by the League, for, in my humble judgment, the registering 
of that Treaty jointly by the Jugoslavs and the Italians 
indicated in a very marked way the extent to which League 
principles have triumphed in the conflict with Mussolini. 

For eight or nine months past Italy had let it be understood 
that she would consider the registering of that Treaty by 
Jugoslavia with the League of Nations as a hostile act on the 
part of Jugoslavia. 

After the Corfu incident and Mussolini's defiance of the 
League, Jugoslavia gave notice of her intention to register 
the Treaty with the League. The Italians, so far from daring 











to treat it as a hostile act, asked for three days’ grace in order 
that they might register the Treaty jointly with Jugoslavis 

People over here seem to be obsessed with what Mussoligi 
says for home consumption, and overlook deeds like th 
foregoing, which are far more impressive, to my mind, as ap 
indication of the quiet pressure that the League has exerteg 

Again, when I heard Signor Salandra’s defence before the 
Council, what impressed me even more than the Cynicism of 
the speech was his entire change of ground. Up to that 
moment Italy had maintained that no one was competent 
to interfere with her affairs ; but before the Council Salandry 
took the line that it was precisely because the whole question 
was being dealt with by another International Body—viz., the 
Conference of Ambassadors, that the question of the compe. 
tence of the League did not arise. Surely a very Complete 
volte face. 

Despite superficial appearances to the contrary, therefore. 
the League seems to me to have had a very distinct triumph- 
not of the dramatic sort, certainly, but of a much mop 
permanent kind. 

The League has provided the means of focussing the light 
of world public opinion upon the wrong-doer, and the workers 
of evil have always feared the light.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STANLEY Unwiy, 

6 Windmill Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


TEASHOP WAITRESSES. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTatoR.] 
Str,—Your correspondent “ M. C.”’ writes in ignorance of many 
things and is an example of the kind of way of speaking about 
social injustice which supplies recruits to Socialism. In the 
first place the teashop firms by refusing to answer or 


invite responsible criticism have put themselves out of court, | 
and the presumption must be, until the whole question has | 


been thoroughly investigated, that the charges of the Daily 
Herald are, on the whole, well founded. We must assum» 
until the teashop firms adopt a more reasonable attitude 
that wrong is being done; judgment goes against them by 
default ; and the assertion that oppression and extortion of a 
peculiarly mean kind is going on in our midst stands unrefuted. 
Secondly, housework is hard. ‘ M.C.’’ does not seem to realize 
that. Housework requires muscle and stamina, and many 
of the teashop girls look as if they had neither. Moreover, 
housework even still is a “ profession,’ and it is doubtful 


if a girl from a shop, however efficient at her old job, would | 


give satisfaction in her new one. ‘‘M. C.” writes in complete 
ignorance of the prejudice against domestic service which, 
though it may seem fantastic to her and to many others, 
constitutes a real obstacle in the way of many girls. No 
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one likes to be looked down upon in his own set or despised 


in the circle in which his family and acquaintance move. 
Putting these things aside, however, the fact remains that 


tyranny and extortion, wherever they exist, ought to arouse | 
a burning indignation in the heart of every good citizen. It | 
is such generous wrath that keeps clean the body politic,ani | 


the fiery scorn that shrivels the tyrant is the best preservative 

of the Constitution and the surest antidote to Revolution.— 

I am, Sir, &c., C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 
Hon. C.F. 

Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly. 

[We fancy that our correspondent, who has much soc’al 
work to her credit, wrote her Ictter for the very reason 
that she was aware of the prejudice against domesti 
service. The question she ironically implied was “Is it really 
conceivable that the prejudice against domestic work, which 
rightly regarded is one of the most important and interesting 
of occupations, is so strong that girls deliberately prefei 
the very cruel conditions alleged by the Daily Herald to exist in 
teashops ? ”’—-Ep. Spectator.] 


CRICKET IN THE ’SEVENTIES. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Srr,—I will comply with your invitation to write something 
inspired by an article upon Cricket in the Spectator of 
September 8th. It is so easy to comment, so difficult to 
suggest changes likely to materialize advantageously. __Lilly- 
white’s Cricketers’ Annual was a well-known handbook 2 
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the ‘seventies and ‘eighties ; its yellow back is still conspicuous 
in my library, and I can claim to have contributed when 
captaining a college eleven. You draw a sound conclusion 
that cricket has altered since those days. In some respects 
it has altered for the better. Subject to weather, wickets 
now last a match through. In early days they could not 
te relied upon. Facilities for seeing good cricket have 
immensely improved. But I think the fault which will 
generally be found in respect to cricket of to-day is that 
innings have become too long and monotonous owing to easy 
conditions and the mechanical methods of play. Instances 
can readily be pointed to, e.g., the result of the Champion 
County against the Rest of England, and the final stages of 
the Championship in 1921 and 1922. It became evident 
that, given normal conditions of weather, a side could stop 
in more or less as long as it wished, and that bowlers were 

werless against bats whose one aim was to remain in. In 
the judgment of many, cricket is spoilt thereby. The rules 
governing the game were laid down for very different condi- 
tions from those now prevailing. Each side was likely to 
have an innings and perhaps two in a day. Changed condi- 
tions require altered rules ; and many old, and, I suppose, 
modern cricketers too, think that the time has come when 
changes are desirable. 

The ideal change would be that in the preparation of 
wickets the bowler and the batsman shall have equal con- 
sideration. 1 fear, however, there are no methods of standard- 
izing the pitch ; and if so, alterations must be looked for 
elsewhere. Higher or wider wickets, narrower bats, etc., 
have been suggested and turned down. Might not a remedy 
be that after a side has made, say, 200 runs, the other side 
should occupy the wickets ; or that the day should be divided 
into two equal parts, each side occupying the wickets for 
half time ? This alteration would largely get rid of the 
uncertainty of both sides playing the game under equal 
conditions, and of the matcin—as has several times been the 
case this year—depending upon the tossing ability of the 
captain, and not on the prowess of his side. Further, it 
will get rid of the not very dignified happening of a forcing 
bat being sent in to face bowlers who have become physically 
incapable of bowling effectively ; and it will give these 
forcing bats an opportunity of going in to knock bowlers off 
their length, instead of arriving at the wickets when they 
have lost length and pace. 

I cannot deal with this subject exhaustively, nor do I 
speak as a man of authority. It is for the expert to act. 
As I have recently been President of a County Club, it is 
incumbent upon me to add that the views I express are 
personal.—I am, Sir, &c., JEREMIAH COLMAN. 
Gatton Park, Surrey. 


A MYSTERIOUS BOARD. 
[Zo the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin —Can you throw any light on the use of the word 
“Board” in the following extract from the Times Law 
Report of July 26th, of Hull v. McKenna before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council? “The Sovereign, as 
Sovereign of the Empire, had retained the prerogative of 
justice by Imperial statute. The growth of the Empire, 
and particularly of the Dominions, had led the Board to restrict 
substantially the exercise by the Sovereign of that prerogative.” 
What is the mysterious ‘‘ Board ” referred to ? and by what 
authority does it restrict the prerogative of the Sovereign ? 
Surely the Act of 1833, by which the Judicial Committee 
came into existence, does not provide for any such “ Board ” 
or authority. And further, appeals to the Privy Council are 
in the nature of a petition to the Crown, and for any Board 
to restrict the right to petition is contrary to the provision 
of the Bill of Rights.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lahore. MaGna Carra. 

[The Times summary seems to have been slightly misleading. 
The word * Board” is often used for this Committee of the 
Privy Council, as well as for the Treasury Board and the 
Board of Trade, and so on, which are also, technically, Com- 
mittecs of the Privy Council. Lord Haldane, however, did 
not actually use the word ** Board” on July 25th, and was, of 
course, careful to say that the Committee merely advised 
the King to do this or that. Our correspondent’s fears are 
thercfore groundless.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CINEMAS FOR CHILDREN. 
[To the Editor of the SpectaTor.] 

Sir,—An extraordinary omission upon the part of the pro- 
viders of public amusements has been forced upon my attention 
in course of recent endeavours to entertain a child in town. 
Days come when for very change both child and guardian seek 
for an indoors spectacle. Thoughts fly immediately to the 
cinema houses ; and then the astonishing truth is brought 
home that there is not one discoverable picture palace in all 
London with a programme arranged specially for children. 
Films are certainly exhibited to which young children ought 
not to be taken; and the objection is not that they are 
*“‘ improper ” in the graver sense, but that they imbue young 
minds with false notions. 

Cinema entertainments comparable, for instance, with the 
** Peter Pan” of the theatre may, indeed, exist, but why are 
they not rendered steadily and regularly accessible ? Why 
is there not at least one hall in London to which one can 
resort in the afternoons, at any rate, in the certainty of finding 
a programme delightful to and suitable for children? After 
all, there are a great many children in the world, and a fair 
number of parents and guardians eager to introduce them to 


the enjoyment of things beautiful and of good report. Adult 
tastes may be thought to be even too fully cared for. Can 


anybody say why children and child-lovers are so strangely 

and conspicuously ignored by the caterers to the public eye ? 

I confess myself unable to imagine the reason.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary KEeE inc. 


“MEND OR END.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—The invention of the phrase ‘“‘ Mend or end” has been 
frequently but erroneously attributed to John Morley, who 
applied it to the House of Lords. John Wesley used 
the phrase in his Journal, August 30th, 1759, in a letter to 
his brother, December 11th, 1762, and elsewhere.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. R. N. 


WILD BIRDS IN LONDON. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Almost constantly now a pair of carrion crows are to 
be seen in St. James’s Park. I wonder if any of your readers 
know whether these birds nested in or about St. James’s Park 
this summer. I am glad to notice an apparent increase 
in the number of robins in this park. They have recommenced 
singing there this autumn.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Devonshire Club, St. James's, S.W.1. W. M. Crook. 


POETRY. 
——< > 
YOUNG GIRL WEDDED. 


Like that big bee droning 
Along the shadowed beams, 
Into my life Love blundered, 
Through my defence of dreams. 


THE 


Into my life so quiet, 

Like a long loft where hidden 
My girlish thoughts fluttered,— 
All worldly else unbidden 


In that stealthy silence,— 
And only now wad then 

Swift sunflecks of peculiar joys 
Danced and vanished again. 


There Love ths bee found me, 
Led the expeetant throng, 

Till all my world resounded 
With their tumultuous song, 


And strange aching troubles 
I never knew before, 
And hiving doubts and sorrows— 
But O, the honey-store ! 
GreRALD MILLER 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Tue most important publication this week is one of three 
books—which one depends upon the reader. The reader 
whose chief interest is history will undoubtedly place first 
Manin and the Venetian Revolution, 1848 (Longmans), which 
is the fourth volume of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s masterly 
Study of the Italian Risorgimento. The most notable 
publication from the purely literary point of view is certainly 
the Nonesuch Press’s fine edition of Congreve. It is curious 
to learn, of a writer of Congreve’s eminence, that this is the 
first collected and edited edition of his works which has yet 
appeared. The same Press have issued in delightful form 
Adlington’s version of The Marriage of Cupid and Psyche 
from Apuleius, and John Donne’s Paradoxes and Problemes 
which has not been printed since 1652. 

From the point of view of those whose chief interest is 
current affairs, Mr. Lloyd George’s Is it Peace? (Hodder 
and Stoughton), which we review at some length this week, 
must be given the first place. 

Other books which at first sight promise to be interesting 
are The Biology of Birds, by Professor J. Arthur Thomson 
(Sidgwick and Jackson), a writer who combines great scientific 
knowledge with a delightful literary gift; Mr. H. W.- 
Nevinson’s Changes and Chances (Nisbet), and Contemporary 
Criticisms of Dr. Johnson, collected and edited by Mr. J. K. 
Spittal (John Murray). Readers of the faithful Bozzy will 
frequently have wondered whether any of those whom the 
great man so unmercifully, and sometimes so unwarrantably 
browbeat, did not in point of fact occasionally venture to 
answer the Doctor back. Perhaps Mr. Spittal’s book may 
throw some light on the problem. 

A high place must be given to the collection of literary 
essays by the late Sir Walter Raleigh, which appears under 
the title Some Authors (Oxford University Press). The book 
includes essays on Boccaccio, Sir Thomas Hoby, John Dryden 
and Political Satire, William Blake and James MeNeill 
Whistler. 

A play by Mr. Arnold Bennett, Don Juan de Marana, 
arouses hopes and curiosity It is privately printed, and 
appears in the charming white and pale blue guise with which 
we have come to associate Mr. George Moore in his later 
manifestations. 

A terrifying row of novels, with dust-covers of every 
conceivable form and hue, lies before me. From them I 
select Young Felix, by Frank Swinnerton, who has already 
proved himself a novelist of distinction; The Red Red- 
maynes, by Eden Phillpotts Vindication, by Stephen 
McKenna, and Thy Neighbour’s Wife, by Liam O'Flaherty. 
The first three are published by Messrs. Hutchinson, the last- 
mentioned by Mr. Jonathan Cape. ‘Those who have recently 
noticed one or two very striking sketches by Mr. O'Flaherty 
in the New Statesman will be strongly tempted to look into 
his first novel, which deals with life in the Aran Islands. 

Next week’s number of the Spectator will contain a Literary 
Supplement which will deal mainly, though not exclusively, 
with translations. The number of important translations 
recently published of books ancient and modern—ranging 
from French and Italian to Arabic and Chinese, and including 
a great variety of subjects—is sufficient to provide a supple- 
ment of considerable variety and interest. 

Tue Lirerary Epirtor. 


“Q” AS A CRITIC.* 


Tue works of our professors of English Literature are not 
generally reissued in pocket editions, but the works of 
“Q” are being issued in this convenient form, as two 
pretty little volumes already to hand testify ; and the fact 
that the University Press is to be congratulated upon this 
particular enterprise only marks the difference between 
*“Q” and most of his colleagues. He has a large audience, 
many of whom will welcome the reduced price ; and more 
than that, he is at once a professor and a critic who can be 
carried about in the pocket. This statement reads danger- 
cusly like a sneer; actually, however, it is a tribute. Only 
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the most human and lovable of authors are slipped into our 


pockets, which happen to be kept for use, whatever 9 

bookshelves, bristling with professors and critics, may i 
kept for: we demand companionship from our pocket 
authors. “‘Q,” you may say, carries literature out of th 
study into the sunlight, and he himself will probably be ma 
last to grumble if his printed lectures are taken on a similar 
journey and come to be read on steam-boats or in inn. 
parlours. And a malicious reader might possibly add that 
in this way, by proxy, our author will at least arrive for 
once at a journey’s end. 

The remark would be malicious because it would make 
unfair use of a mere metaphor, but it would not be entirely 
unjust. The most obvious fault of these lectures and 
studies, as of so much of the writer’s work in other directions 
1s a plain lack of form. We are shown a host of beautiful 
creatures whose flesh is delicately and cunningly mouldeq 
but who have no bones, no skeleton. Along with this want 
of form there goes a certain intellectual haziness that is 
often set down as a characteristic of the English mind, just 
as a certain softness and mistiness is a characteristic of the 
English landscape. We are always discovering, in these 
lectures, arguments that begin but never seem to conclude 
theories that melt into thin air, and loose ends all over the 
place. Sometimes the critic seems content to make what 
might be called good lecture-room “ points ” (we can almost 
hear the applause, at times); sometimes he appears to be 
merely occupied in joining his choice morsels of quotation 
with a loose thread of discourse ; sometimes he seems to 
sacrifice the whole structure of argument merely to achieve 
a dramatic or moving close. This weakness, however, must 
not be confused with “ Q’s” critieal attitude, an attitude 
deliberately chosen and consistently adopted and not to be 


condemned, as it has been once or twice, before it is 
thoroughly understood. 
What that attitude is can best be seen from a short 


quotation taken from the preface to Studies in Literature, 
We read there :— 
“I must here, however, avow my belief that before starting 
to lay down a of literature or aesthetic a man should 
ence of his capacity to enjoy the better and eschew 
the worse. The claim, for the moment fashionable, that a general 
philosophy of aesthetic can be constructed by a thinker who, in 
practice, cannot distinguish Virgil from Bavius, or Rodin from 


| William Dent Pitman, seems to me to presume a credulity almost 


beyond the dreams of illicit therapeutics. By ‘ poetry,’ in these 
pages, I mean what has been written by Homer, Dante. Shakes 
peare and some others.” 

Undoubtedly this is well said, the declaration of a critic 
who believes in going straight to the concrete thing. It is 
true that he leaves us in doubt whether it is possible, in 
his opinion, to lay down principles of literature or aesthetic, 
It is also true that we are by no means sure that a philosophy 
of aesthetic could not be constructed by a thinker who had 
not sure taste ; it could not be applied, which really means 
that it could have no application to the business of literary 
criticism, and thus we should probably fall into line with 
** Q’s ” belief. An iron-clad intellectual critic would probably 
attack the last statement in the quotation by demanding to 
know the writer’s criterion; to know why he has singled 
out the works of Homer, Dante and Shakespeare and not 
those, say, of Bavius and Tupper, and called them “ poetry”; 
to know what these favoured pocts have in common, and 
why such common qualities should not pass as elements of 
poetry. Any answer to such questions that did not involve 
the answerer in committing himself to a theory of poetry 
(and it is clearly “ Q’s ” desire not to commit himself) would 
probably fall back upon “taste”; but he who made it 
would not be in such a weak position as some of our younget 
literary theorists imagine. ‘ Q” is a critic who stands upon 
* taste,” though he does not, as a matter of fact, leave this 
“taste” itself standing, as it were, in the air, as most critics 
of this kind do; he relates it to the whole background ol 
life. And the curious may turn to various chapters in 
The Art of Writing (particularly that in which good style 
and courtesy are related) or in The Ari of Reading, to se 
how he does it. 

Criticism, which is, after all, simply good talk about bookf 
and authors, has many ways, and chief among them ar 
that of analysis, in which we are shown the why and where 
fore; that of history, in which we are shown the march 
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and progression of literature; and that of appreciation, 
in which we are shown the effect of masterpieces upon a 
ive mind and obtain a glimpse of the way in which 
great literature can colour life. Among the professors of 
gur time, Dr. Bradley excelled in the first method ; Mr. 
saintsbury in the second ; and “ Q,” we think, in the third. 
These lectures of his have, of course, their theories, their 
passages of literary history, their occasional pieces of critical 
analysis, but they are first and foremost appreciations, not 
50 much of this man or that, but of all great literature ; 
they are the noblest kind of propaganda. Their author is 
steeped in fine letters (he may quote too frequently for some 
readers’ tastes, but did any man ever quote more felicitously ?), 
and he is bent upon communicating not only his opinions 
but also his pleasure ; he is anxious to create capable writers 
and enthusiastic readers rather than merely knowledgeable 
persons ; he remarks in his inaugural lecture :— 


sensit 


“But the very hope of this Chair, Sir (as I conceive it), relies 
on the courage of the young. As Literature is an Art and there- 
fore not to be pondered only, but practised, so ours is a living 
language and therefore to be kept alive, supple, active in all 
honourable use. . . 

The style of these things is more likely to be underestimated 
than overpraised by the younger generation, if only because 
it is obviously somewhat laboured and mannered, abounding 
jn cunning inversions and deliberate archaicisms; never- 
theless, it is a fine, nsitive prose, capable of 
sustaining both the lightest quip and a passage of moving 
oratory. Indeed, it may be said that ‘*Q” will have done 
much more by his example than by his actual criticism. 
The famous chapter on “ Jargon” in The Art of Writing 
js sufficiently instructive and amusing, but it hardly deserved 
the attention it received, seeing that it had all been done 
before by the authors of the “ King’s English.” On the 
other hand, to have gone to a university lecture, either as 
part of the day’s work or merely in order to fill in an hour 
before lunch, and to have heard such a passage as the 
following read aloud and read beautifully, is to have enjoyed 
a memorable experience. The passage in question (and 
there are plenty of others equally good) occurs at the end 
ef the lectures on the seventeenth century mystical poets 
(Studies in Literature) :— 

“So from symposia of these mystics, rapturous but jejune, as 
from the vegetarian feast of Eugenists and of other men made 
verfect, I return to knock in at the old tavern with the cosy red 
linds, where I may meet Don Quixote, Sancho Panza, Douglas 

and Perey, Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller, Romeo and the Three 
Musketeers—above all, Falstaff, with Mistress Quickly to serve. 
I want the personal—Shakespeare, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb, 
among men: of women I need to worship no Saint Teresa, but 
Miranda the maid, Imogen the wife. For 
a 

There vitality, there, there solely in song 

Resides, where earth and her uses to men, their needs 

Their forceful cravings the theme are: there it is strong. 


nervous, se 


That is the gospel of Meredith, and I subscribe to it. For we 
come out of earth and fall back to earth; and the spring of our 
craving soars—though it reach to God—on the homely jet of 
geniture.”” 
is literature. 

J. B. Priestiey. 


This is not talk about literature, it 


PEACE ?* 


epoch-making book, or 


Is IT 
Tus is not a profound book, or an 
indeed, per se, a memorable book in any way. From many 
points of view, however, it is a very pathetic book. Only a 
year ago anything that feil from the lips or pen of the author 
could without exaggeration be said to move the world. Then 
the opinions, views, explanations and defences of past actions 
in this book would have been not only of immense interest 
but of huge importance. Now they matter so very little 
that one feels almost ashamed to expose their impotence. 
Mr. Lloyd George tells us with a breathlessness which is 
disturbing for the obvious anxiety it displays, why he did or 
teirained from doing certain things, and what were his 
motives in both Alas! the great glacier-hearted 
public will give no heed. Even the skilled reviewers are cold. 
As we read their polished comments one sees their attention 
flag. One thinks of that wonderful passage in Disraeli’s 
first political novel describing how Lord Memoir made a 
long impassioned speech in the House of Lords elaborately 
* Is It Peace? By the Rt. Hon, David Lloyd George O.M., MP 
Hodder and Stoughton, [10s, 6d. net.) F “4 : 


cases. 


London : 








explaining his motives, and how the House remained quite 
unmoved because they had forgotten his actions! 

The old spell has been completely broken. When Mr. Lloyd 
George seeks to bind once more the public who were once so 
willing to be bound, so eager to watch his necromancy, so 
filled with wonder and sympathy, their only emotion is to 
wonder how and why they ever let their eyes be dazzled ! 
And yet even those who, like ourselves, think that this spell- 
binding was always dangerous and often worse, cannot help 
feeling a stab at the heart. It is not the change in the fickle 
public that is so poignant, but the evident bewilderment 


which is to be noted in the dethroned and discredited 
magician. The sense that somehow everything is different, 


though how or why he cannot make out, is always breaking 
through the assumed boldness and independence of his words. 

Mr. Lloyd George is still trying passionately to persuade 
himself that all is well, or, at any rate, that all will be well, 
and that some day the great publie will receive him as it used 
to do. He dreams how once more the flutes of the great 
orchestra of the Press will be hushed to meet him as he re-enters 
on the stage. Once more all the lights will be turned upon him. 
Once more the vast theatre will break into raptures of applause. 
But it needs no prophet to see that this is a delusion. His day 
is Over, never to return. 

But though we hold this view so strongly, we cannot help 
fecling that the book has not had quite fair treatment. From 
many points of view it deserves better notices than it has got. 
A good deal of the rhetoric is very good. And many of 
the comments, though they may be arraigned as superficial, or 
cheap, and so on, are in truth exceedingly shrewd and exceed- 
ingly well expressed. As popular journalism or popular 
oratory they could, indeed, hardly be better put. No one 
who wanted to study how to be taking and popular without 
falling into absolute claptrap could do better than study 
this book. Again, though the parade of political and historical 
learning where there is no real foundation in knowledge or 
in thought is apt to prove rather a non-conductor, some of 
the historical analogies are very much on the spot and may be 
very usefully considered at the present moment. For 
example, the chapter headed ‘** What is France After?” 
and the chapter which has the sub-title “The Rhine ” are 
well worth the consideration not only of our statesmen, 
but of the statesmen of America, and still more of France 
herself. Mr. Lloyd George’s imagination has evidently been 
greatly fired by what he has read or heard of the Khine’s 
strange place in history and of its baleful influence on Kuropean 
politics. ‘Through these chapters, indeed, the Rhine runs 
with as commanding a force as it does through that glorious 
piece of music, the overture to the Rheingoid, the great 
orchestral triumph which opens “ The Ring ”’—the greatest 
of operatic cycles. Truly, a superstitious student of politics 
might feel that the Rhine is under the curse of destiny. 

If Mr. Lloyd George wants a motto for his Rhine chapicr 
in his next edition, a motto showing how the Khine has 
dominated French political thought for two hundred and 
fifty years, he should look at the Prologue to Racine’s Fsther 

a prologue spoken, of all incredible things, by La Picté 
(Piety personified).: Consider the at Port Royal. 
Piety in a literary, if not an actual periwig, addresses herself 
directly to the great monarch, for Louis XIV. was one of 
the few people privileged to hear Racine’s first religious play. 
Even Piety cannot play her part without bringing in the 
Rhine. The Almighty is asked once more to stretch forth His 
arm in aid of France as He did when the Rhine so often saw 
the armies of the nations sworn to accomplish the downfall 
of Louis XIV., dispersed and sent to their account. Another 
thing which might interest Mr. Lloyd George is to look at 
some of the medals of Louis XIV. which deal with the Rhine. 
The present writer has one before him with a strange an: 
enigmatical reference, both in inscription and in design, to 
the Rhine and what it meant for France. Then, again, 
there is the glorious Gobelins Tapestry, which shows Louis 
in his coach watching “the passage of the Rhine,” and, 
incidentally, disproving Marshal Foch’s fond belief that the 
Rhine is a ditch that cannot be crossed and so is a perfect 
Well, Mr. justified in 


scene 


frontier. indeed, is Lloyd George 


speaking of the Rhine as a fateful river. “ For unknown 
centuries it has been fought over and across—a_ veritable 
river of blood. If French Chauvinism had achieved its 


purpose at the Paris Conference the Rhine would, within a 
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generation, once more overflow its banks and devastate 
Europe.” 

Mr. Lloyd George in this chapter goes on to describe how 
insistent were the French at Versailles in regard to the 
Rhine and how acute, according to them, was the need cof 
the buffer State. Mr. Lloyd George implies, as is only 
natural, that he triumphed in inducing the French Govern- 
ment not to claim the left bank of the Rhine as Marshal 
Foch wished, and no doubt we owe him gratitude for this ; 
but, alas! his good work there was undone by the fatal 
error he committed in not insisting that the Reparation 
claims should be settled once and for all, and should not 
be left a dreadful “ hanging-gale’’ over Germany. Any- 
thing would have been better for the world and also for 
France than this indeterminate claim. It poisoned and 
demoralized the world. We talk about Germany being a 
tricky, treacherous, faithless debtor. Of course she is. 
How could it be possible for her to be anything else when 
she was simply told that her conquerors would get as much 
out of her as they possibly could? In such circumstances, 
who would not deceive? Insecurity of tenure is a bad 
basis for farming, but insecurity in the amount of the rent 
is infinitely worse. No one, as we are beginning to find 
out, is going to get the best out of his land if he has the 
feeling, even though it be quite erroneous, that the better he 
does the more he will have to pay to the landlord. Nobody 
wants to run up a valuation against himself. Everyone 
who is in another man’s power dreams with horror of that 
man looking over his books and saying, ** You seem to have 
been doing very well this year. You can certainly pay me 
a good deal more than I calculated you could when we had 
our last settlement.” 

Mr. Lloyd George, in his chapter on “ What Is France 
After?” makes memorable revelations. He begins by 
telling us that because M. Clemenceau yielded and did not 
insist upon the left bank of the Rhine for France, he lost 
what is naturally and rightly the ambition of every French- 
man—the Presidency. His surrender as to the Rhine could 
not be forgiven or forgotten! All that Mr. Lloyd George 
says on this point is sound and incisive and, we feel sure, 
sincere. He is less happy in dealing with Reparations. 
Mr. Lloyd George with an unhappy ingenuity defends the 
Treaty of Versailles, and proudly boasts of this ‘“ much 
abused and little perused document ”’ because it did not fix 
““a fabulous indemnity for payment by Germany.” ‘ The 
Treaty may have its defects; that is not one of them, for 
it fixed no sum for payment, either great or small.” It 
merely stipulated that a Reparations Commission should be 
set up in order to see what was the largest amount of money 
that could be got from Germany. Here, as we have already 
said, is the source of all our troubles. The amount to be 
paid by Germany was indeterminate, and therefore the 
wretched and distracted German Government gave way to 
the temptation to ruin themselves and destroy their currency in 
order that they might escape the sword of Damocles which was 
held over them. Probably the Germans exaggerated the 
damage that would be inflicted by the fall of the sword ; 
but that does not greatly matter. What does matter is the 
fact that they all thought, ‘ It is no good for us to put our 
house in order. It is no good to get on a sound basis and 
to renew the blood in our veins. The only result of doing 
so will be to incite our enemies to bleed us more thoroughly.” 
It is curious that Mr. Lloyd George does not see that by 
allowing or even suggesting that the claim should be 
indeterminate he ruined all. 

He tells us that the claim for Reparations ought to be 
considered like any other debt :— 


“You must make up your mind whether you wish to ruin the 
debtor or to recover the cash. If there are no sufficient realizable 
assets, then, if you want your money, you must keep your debtor 
alive. If you want beef from your cow you must forgo the milk. 
If your object is to destroy your debtor, you press for payment 
of more than he can be reasonably expected to pay, and then seize 
his house, his lands, and his chattels, whether they can be dispo: ed 
of or not.” 


All that, of course, is perfectly sound ; but Mr. Lloyd George 
seems to forget that before you can act, as he says, 
* judiciously, patiently, and firmly,” your debtor must be 
told exactly what is expected from him. Here Bismarck 
was very wise. He settled the exact amount France had 








ee 
a 


to pay at the beginning, and through that fact got }; 
money. It is true that it did not do him much good. ae 
he is said to have grimly declared two years after the 4, 
that in future he should force an indemnity upon the bg 
quered, not get one out of them. Still, his object Sileoras 
the moment to get an indemnity, he saw how to per. _ 
He did not have a dawdling Reparations Commission “es 
sent his Jew expert into France, as he brutally sald, "4. 
smell the other Jews” and see how much they could as 
duce. The estimate was quickly made and quickly acted 
upon, and the sum was inserted in the Treaty of 
Peace. 

So much for the Rhine and Reparations. The rest of the 
book is by no means so noteworthy, with the exception of a 
curious apologetic chapter on the British elections. This 
chapter interests us particularly, because in it Mr. Lloyd 
George goes so extraordinarily near to adopting the Spectator 
policy of adding to our Constitutional machinery a system 
which would secure us for all time against minority rule. We 
want, as our readers know, to add the Referendum or Poll 
of the People to our institutions, so as to secure that in all 
matters of importance, or where the will of the people is 
doubtful, the final “ Yes” or ‘ No” on important legisla. 
tion shall be left to the people themselves. Mr. Lloyd 
George sets forth all the premises which lead to that con. 
clusion, though with the timidity of the party politician he 
cannot quite persuade himself to say, ‘* Therefore I am 
convert to the Referendum.” He only hints the conclusion 
and then swings off upon some new subject. All the same, 
his words in regard to the evils of the Group System and 
the need for finding a corrective are of no small importang 
and remain on record. 

We must not end without saying a word or two about the 
preface to the book. It is here that Mr. Lloyd George makes 
his revelations as to the Reparation proposals which France 
rejected in August, 1922. 

Though we do not want to be harsh on the author, we 
are bound to record the fact that Mr. Lloyd George makes 
no defence, and even no plausible apology, for the worst of 
all his post-War blunders—that which helped to ruin Greece, 
His terrible mishandling or worse of the problem of Greece 
and Asia Minor is glossed over or ignored, and no serious 
attempt is made at justification. All he does on this issue 
is to abuse the Turks. With his arraignment of them we 
have a good deal of sympathy ; but this is no justification 
of his culpable encouragement of the Greeks and his appalling 
misunderstanding of the essentials of the Turkish situation, 
Dislike of Turkish tyranny cannot be regarded as a set-off 
against Mr. Lloyd George’s callous willingness to run the 
risk of war, when for some whim or freak of fancy—we can 
think of no other reason—he determined to support Greece 
in her mad raid into Asia Minor, 





ASSOCIATION MEETING, 
1923." 
To the scientific layman, and particularly since the War, 
the annual event of the British Association Meetings has 
attained a considerable status, for even the greatest pedant 
among the scientists who preside or take part in the meetings 
never fails to present the more exciting aspects and potentiali- 
ties of his subject in relatively simple language, in order that 
the public may be inspired to support the cause of research. 
For the last twe or three years, physics has been in the 
public eye, to a greater extent than the other branches ol 
science, partly on account of the excitement aroused four 
years ago, by the experimental verification of Einstein's 
theories of relativity ; and partly by the laboratory work 
which has resulted in a more intimate knowledge of the 
ultimate structure of matter. Admittedly, Sir Ernest Ruther 
ford is the contemporary master-physicist in this special 
department of research. Therefore, an additional thrill 
attended this year’s meeting inasmuch as he presided and, if 
the presidential address, dealt at length with his latest 
researches into the electrical structure of matter. The last 
Liverpool meeting of the Association took place in the year 
1896, and the President took that year as the starting point 
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* The Advancement of Science, 1223, London: John Murray, ([6s, uct.) 
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an outline of the work that had been done, and the results | as symbiosis in contradistinction to parasitism. Whether 


or A : 
ot had been achieved since the electrical nature of matter 


was suspected. In 1897, the closed door of the atom was 
thrown open to reveal the electron, and, thereafter, the study 
of radio-activity revolutionized the whole conception of the 
atom and of the forces which bind it together. ‘* The radio- 
active elements provide us for the first time with a glimpse 
into nature’s laboratory, and allow us to watch and study, 
but not control the changes that have their origin in the 
heart of radio-active atoms.”” The atomic explosions in which 
consist the spontaneous transformation of atoms of radio- 
active matter accompanied by the emission of the character- 
istic a, 8 OF y Tays, “involve energies which are gigantic 
compared with those involved in any ordinary physical and 
chemical process.” 

But as regards the possibilities for the ultimate intensifica- 
tion and control of those energies—the dream of all Utopia- 
builders—Sir Ernest was extremely discouraging. Indeed he 
disclosed, for the first time, the fact that of late there has 
been a change of point of view on this subject, and that now 
it is no longer certain that all atoms alike contain the hidden 
stores of energy with which the millennium is to be attained. 

It is now suggested instead that the radio-active elements in 
which, without any doubt, these energies are to be found, 
represent the sole survivals of types of elements that were 
common in the long-ago ages of the carth’s formation. And, 
owing to their slow rate of transformation, it is possible to 
regard these atoms of uranium and thorium, which have 
survived, as not having completed the cycle of change 
through which all ordinary atoms have long since passed 
and as being still in that ‘* excited” state, where the units 
of the nucleus are not yet arranged in final equilibrium, 
and where there is still a surplus of energy that can be 
released in radiation. 

Thus it would appear that a store of energy, awaiting 
release in order cither to assist or to destroy mankind, is not 
a property of all atoms, but only of those radio-active atoms 
which have not yet achieved ultimate equilibrium. 

The President covered so much ground that it would merely 
be bewildering to attempt to follow him in so short a space. 
The methods of fixing the mass of a single atom, the difficulties 
and triumphs of the quantum theory led him finally to the 
question of the detailed structure of the atom, and from the 
comparatively simple problems concerning the outer atom to 
the mystery of the nucleus, so far very little elucidated. 
Apparently we may rest, quite justifiably, in the thought 
that the atoms of matter are built up of the electron and the 
proton or hydrogen nucleus. With these two electrical 
units analysis must be content for the moment, there being 
always the reservation that further inquiry may some day 
p-ove these units to be complex and divisible into yet other 
layers of fundamental entities. It is one of the joys of 
scientific inquiry that, as a rule, the solution of any problem 
is attended by a number of fresh problems arising on the new 
horizon. The President of the section of mathematics and 
physics discoursed at length, and rather technically, on the 
recent investigations of the origin of spectra and the applica- 
tion of the quantum theory ; and in the general discussion Sir 
Oliver Lodge, with his usual vigorous partisanship on behalf 
of the aether, propounded some interesting hypotheses of a 
speculative nature as to the genesis of matter by rotations in 
this otherwise stationary aether. 

Asomewhat speculative atmosphere seems to have pervaded 
the whole meeting, for, even in the chemistry section, Pro- 
fessor Donnan, discoursing on the “ physical chemistry of 
interfaces” (or, the “ philosophy of edges and surfaces,” as 
it might be called), was led into pronouncing the rather sig- 
nificant conclusion that “It is probable that along and 
across ‘living surfaces’ there is a continual flux of activity. 
Does the very existence of these surfaces depend on some 
special form of activity ? . . . There is encouragement if we 
may assume that the physico-chemical manifestations of 
life are functions of the same powers and potentialities of 
electrons, atoms, ... ete., that we find, in what we call 
inanimate environments. Life would then be simply a new 
functional relationship of very old parameters. .. .” 

In the physiological section, Professor Nuttall discussed 
the still debatable question of the co-operation in animals 


this desirable principle has evolutionary status is not yet 
decided. 
The very vital question of birth-control was approached 
in the section of economics, both in Sir William Beveridge’s 
most interesting address, and afterwards in the general 
discussion in which Dr. Marie Stopes took an active part. 
Sir William, in a general survey of European conditions, 
and of the problem of unemployment in this country, con- 
cluded that unemployment wis no proof of over-population ; 
and he opposed Mr. Keynes’ theory that even before the War 
Europe was threatened by the instability of an excessive 
population dependent on a complicated and artificial organiza- 
tion. He deprecated the practice of birth-control as a 
solution of present-day evils. 
Although Dr. Stopes opposed him in her defence of 
constructive birth-control, by quoting the annual sum spent 
in this country on the maintenance of the unemployable, 
she did not bring up the question of the sterilisation of the 
unfit, which in our opinion is of the first importance and 
which cannot involve the same waste of time in controversy 
as that of birth-control. 

igypt and the education of the people are two of the 
remaining subjects which we have no space to discuss. 

In fact, the whole meeting was stimulating from beginning 
to end, and to the full realized its purpose—that of the detailea 
survey of this great period in the advancement of science. 
AMETHE MCEWEN, 


SENSIBILITY OUT OF 


DOORS.* 


ONE can gauge a character by its attitude to Nature. From 
the imaginative to the starkly realistic is a far ery, yet there 
are true lovers of earth in both camps. Each of us, wandering 
in a wood, creates it, and these woods that we make are as 
diverse and as many as the flowers in a hedgerow. To the 
hunter the wood is a place of tracks and spoors, faint foot- 
marks, secret dens—the place that conceals or reveals his 
quarry. So Mr. McConnochie regards itt. In his fas- 
cinating account of the Scotch forests, with their sweet- 
sounding names and their ancient mystery, one is always 
conscious that the primary absorption of the author is sport, 
and that on the next page something will probably be killed: 
Still, shooting is the most merciful of sports, and deer- 
stalking is a brave antique craft, and has nothing in common 


(Continued on page 466.) 


SENSE AND 





*(1) The Deer and Deer Forests of Scotland. By A. Inkson McConnochie, F:Z.8, 
London: Witherby. (25s, net.J}——(2) A Naturalist in Hindustan, By Major 
R. W. G. Hingston, M.C., M.B., I.M.S. London: Witherby. (16s. net.]}——(3) 
One Garden, By Db. H. Moutray Read. London: Williams and Norgate, [12s. 6d. 
net.)——(4) The Glory of the Garden, By M. G, Kennedy-Bell, F.R.H.8, London; 
Black. [53. net.] 
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with the ignoble and cruel pursuits so often called sport. 
To the ordinary reader the book will be interesting. To 
the sportsman it will be absorbing. 

To the scientist a wood is the abode of the especial fungus, 
flower or fly on which his mind is concentrated. Fabre 
had that point of view, and Major Hingston® reminds one 
of that great naturalist. He has the same clarity of mind, 
exactitude, curiosity, inexhaustible patience and complete 
lack of sentiment. He watches the amusing spectacle of 
an ant industriously “ milking” a greenfly without being 
tempted to deduce any moral therefrom, or to think that 
either party is actuated by altruism. He wonders what 
“auses the phenomenon, and he proceeds, by a series of 
minute and practical experiments, to find out. His account 
of the byre-building ants and burying bectles has, like all his 
work, the magic of sheer, hard-won truth. 

To the author of One Garden* a wood is compact of 
wonder ; of friendly voices calling, friendly faces peering ; 
of leafy marvels that can be taken home to the beloved 
garden. The author is “the very marrow” of a gardener, 
and is able, as some of the best practical gardeners 
are not, to express the dewy passion for roots and buds. 
This pleasant book is a mixture of sense and sensibility. 
There was, perhaps, too little sensibility in our first two 
books. There is certainly too much in The Glory of the 
Garden. It is a pity that such a likeable little book should 
be marred by this sentimental attitude. It is as unwise to 
be sentimental towards Nature as it would be to sonnetize 
in her presence the rosy lips of a cannibal queen. 

Mary Wess. 


WORDSWORTH RETOLD.* 


Mvci has been written of Wordsworth in the way of criticism 
and appreciation during the last hundred years, yet we are 
only now beginning to read him really aright. We owe this 
in some measure to his biographers. Bishop Wordsworth, the 
poet’s nephew and first biographer, conceived, as Mr. Garrod 
puts it, “the grandeur of life to consist in its decorum, and the 
art of biography to be realized in edification.”’ Professor 
Knight, valuable as were his three volumes for the material 
which they contained, treated cursorily the dynamic period of 
Wordsworth’s life and with a minute conscientiousness the too 
frequent mumblings of his later days. It is true that we have 
Wordsworth’s own account in “* Descriptive Sketches,” ** The 
Prelude ” and “ The Excursion,’ to name but three works 
of intimate self-confession, but the significance of these poems 
cannot be fully understood without close reference to a precise 
and candid biography. Fortunately in 1916 such a book 
was forthcoming in Mr. Harper's “ Life.””. Mr. Harper had learnt 
wisdom from M. Emile Legouis’ Jeunesse de Wordsworth, and 
he threw the emphasis where it should be thrown, upon the 
poet’s youthful period. Wordsworth was rescued from 
respectability. Nevertheless the resultant tendency has been 
to replace one myth by another, and, as Mr. Garrod writes, 
“** The Byronie Wordsworth’ is on the whole more untrue, 
I believe, than ‘Daddy Wordsworth.” Mr. Garrod’s 
purpose, therefore, in this book is to restate the whole 
problem, avoiding the excesses of either party. His method 
is not impressionistic, but studiously inductive. The poetry 
and the Life are examined together, their connexions traced, 
and the spiritual evolution of Wordsworth himself cunningly 
constructed from the evidence. 

Wordsworth’s supreme period was from 1797 to 1807, but 
the rich harvest of this decade sprang from the mingled bitter 
and sweet sowing of the preceding years. Rousseau and 
Godwin, Coleridge and Marie-Anne Vallon all contributed to 
it. It was the fruit of sentimentalism, ecstasy and disillusion. 
For a few short years the instinctive and the rational in 
Wordsworth achieved harmony, and we have an oasis of 
imaginative purity lying between the sensuousness and 
artificiality of his youth and the platitude of his later life. 
The scholarship and insight which Mr. Garrod brings to the 
unfolding of this intricate story is admirable. For every 
statement he has his corroborating fact, and the whole book 
is one which every future student of Wordsworth should 


consult. Hvuen VA. Fausser. 


By Li. W. 
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FICTION, 


—_____ 


AUSTRALIA.* 


Ir one of the chief emotions produced in me by Mr. I 
rence’s new novel is that of exasperation, it is the exasperation 
| of an admirer and not of an enemy. Kangaroo, in fact, is 
full of excellent things, while it fails, exasperatingly, to pe 
as a whole excellent. And what, one asks once more, js 
the reason for the failure? Is it merely impatience and 
slovenliness, or is it a fundamental incapacity to construct 
a complete work of art in a form larger than that of the 
short story? Parts of Kangaroo seem to me to consist of 
dumps of material waiting to be made into a novel. It js 
written under an immense urgency of thought and feeling. 
it is full of profound poetry ; but it is also cumbered with 
blocks of psychology and metaphysics which have not been 
fused into the substance of the story. I feel, as I read, 
that Mr. Lawrence is using novel-writing too obviously as a 
private spiritual cathartic ; that, in order to clear his system 
of certain humours, he prescribes himself a certain treat. 
ment, and, merely by a curious accident, the result turn; 
out to be marketable—a novel. The accident is lucky for 
the writer, but bad luck on the reader ; and it is the greater 
bad luck when the result contains such admirable elements 
that it cannot simply be ignored. Mr. Lawrence, when he 
writes fiction, cannot, unhappily, be ignored. He is always 
richly worth reading, and one reads Kangaroo with delight 
and fury—delight in its many beauties, fury at the lack of 
what so easily would have made it perfect. Mr. Lawrence 
himself seems to grow aware, sometimes, that the wheels 
have become clogged; for, breaking in suddenly and sur- 
prisingly upon his narrative like a producer breaking in upon 
a play, he will deliver a loud aside whose object seems to be 
to forestall criticism. ‘* Now a novel,” he says, “ is supposed 
to be a mere record of emotion-adventures, flounderings in 
feelings. We insist that a novel is, or should be, also a 
thought-adventure, if it is to be anything at all complete.” 
The first half of that statement is, surely, untrue ; the second 
half a truism. But the fault in the metaphysics and psychology 
in Kangaroo is not that they represent thought, but that they 
are too often not thought-adventure. For thought-adventure 
demands plot, it must form part of a growing artistic organism 
just as rigorously as physical adventure. Mr. Lawrence 
begins Chapter XV. with another surprising aside. Again 
his artistic conscience is pricking him. ‘* Chapter follows 
chapter,” he says, “and nothing doing. But man is a 
thought-adventurer, and his falls into the Charybdis of 
ointment, and his shipwrecks on the rocks of ages, and his 
kisses across chasms, and his silhouette on a minaret ; surely 
these are as thrilling as most things.” Again a truism: 
but Mr. Lawrence is apologizing there for the fact that he has 
just completed two chapters of psychology and metaphysics. 
[I am not here condemning the substance of those chapters : 
much of it is fine and significant stuff, but it is not woven 
into the structure of the novel; it is inserted en bloc in 
crude form. Hence, * chapter follows chapter, and nothing 
doing.” Things are further delayed by the chapter imme- 
diately preceding those two, for Chapter XII. deals with a 
period previous to that of the rest of the novel. It is a com- 
plete and excellent short story, telling of the life of Richard 
Lovat Somers during the War—excellent in every respect 
but its presence at that point in Kangaroo. For its presence 
there is not indispensable, not artistically inevitable, and as 
I look back at these three chapters I make the surprising 
discovery that, without the alteration of a single word in 
the book one could remove them bodily, together with the 
first five lines of the chapter which follows them, to the 
enormous advantage of the novel. There are other similar 
passages in the book, but, when all is said and done, how 
fine, how inescapable the greater part of it is. The heroine 
of the story is Australia, for the character and temperament 
of Australia dominate the book more completely than any 
of the persons presented in it. Mr. Lawrence 
Australia both physically and spiritually with extraordinary 
vividness, whether the real Australia or an Australia of his 
imagination I do not know, and it does not matter. The 
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pook is full of descriptive writing of amazing beauty. To 
australia come Richard Lovat Somers—one of Mr. Law- 
rence’s strange little reserved, fierce men—and his wife. 
He is an intellectual and a writer and has left the England 
of the War and post-War period in exasperation and despair. 
A restless, self-centred, ineffectual creature, outwardly cold 
and reserved, inwardly fierce and volcanic. Through his 
eyes Mr. Lawrence shows us the beautiful, newly-civilized, 
free-and-easy, fundamentally apathetic land, backed always 
by the savage and ancient bush ; and the humans, the Aussies, 
«o deeply infected with the characteristics of the country. 
Somers comes into contact with the leading spirits of two 
movements—Willie Struthers, the Labour and Communist 
leader, and Ben Cooley (Kangaroo), the head of a great 
middle-class, ex-soldier movement, a sort of enlightcned 
Fascism. Each tries to enlist his sympathy and services, 
and Somers, interested, stirred, attracted, repelled, retires 
for refuge once more into his spiritual isolation and abandons 
Australia for America. That is the story, and it is worked 
out with amazing actuality. The characters are presented 
with Mr. Lawrence’s usual force; vigorously and acutcly 
visualized, their visible peculiarities endlessly repeated, 
rubbed in, till they are includibly stamped on the reader’s 
nerves. So ineludibly that even when, like Kangaroo 
himself, they are not quite credible as men, they are none 
the less actual as solid, sharply individualized and living 
masses. Kangaroo is a force, a portent, a creature who 
haunts me despite the fact that I don’t believe in him, 
and his death is profoundly moving. It is the same 
with the other characters. None is entirely human. 
All are wild cats, tigers; curiously attractive to watch ; 
their coldness, pride, isolation likely at any moment to 
explode in lust and fury. All of them, though real enough, 
are modes of thought of Somers, through whom we come in 
contact with them; and all of them, and the whole book, 
are permeated with the strangely subtle and beautiful atmo- 
sphere which Mr. Lawrence names Australia. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Lawrence has genius, but Kangaroo again 
forces the suspicion that it is that exceptional variety of 
genius which proves the rule—in fact, an infinite incapacity 
for taking pains. MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


BANNERTAIL. By Ermest Thomson Seton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 

If anyone wants to give a present to a child let him give 
this. The squirrels in the story live, yet they are not little 
people masquerading, but wild animals in the good green 
wood. Mr. Thomson Seton, however, knows their language, 
and so they are not dumb animals. It is, we know, possible | 
to say that this author is a sentimentalist and a moralist 
as well as a naturalist. Children, however, do not share 
the grown-up affectations of the hour and are frankly 
interested in sentiment and in ethics. They will be fas- 
cinated by the book. The grown-up reader-aloud also, so 
far from being bored, will gain from it an insight into the 
mystery of instinct which will provide him with much 
delightful food for reflection. 


SMITH, V.C., GENTLEMAN RIDER. By Edgar Jepson. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 

Two women are equally in love with “ Smithy,” and no 
wonder, for “the Gentleman Rider” has real charm. He 
could be happy with either—and finds himself ‘‘in a devil 
of a hole.” The author leaves the reader to find a way out. 
MOORDIUS AND CO. By William J. Locke. (John Lane. 

7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Locke at his best! His admirers will applaud to the 
echo, 


ROSAMUND. By Lord Gorell. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a book about good, gentle, scrupulous people, who 
live on the bright side of life. Nevertheless, there is a certain 
tealism about it and it is interesting. 
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The Nineteenth Century opens with an article attacking 
“Democracy,” by Mr. G. H. Bonner. He complains that | 
we allow ourselves to be ruled by phrases and that of all | 
phrases **democracy”’ is the most dangerous, since people have 
not defined exactly what they mean by it. But when Mr. 
Bonner opposes to democracy other forms of government 
he also uses phrases without definition. Democracy is | 
undoubtedly being challenged all over Europe. Dictators | 
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leap up in every quarter. For our part, however, we remain 
convinced that democracy is essential to the Anglo-Saxon 
habit of mind. Englishmen will not consent to be educated 
and yet be kept out of the game. Sir Herbert Warren’s 
article on ‘“*‘ The Real Tennyson” is very good reading. Sir 
Herbert found the great man extraordinarily formidable at 
first with the gaucherie of shyness and sensitiveness, but later 
he discovered underneath the real hospitality and —- 
Mr. R. W. King concludes his articles on “ Charles Lamb, 
Cary and the London Magazine.” Mr. E. G. Hawke’s article 
entitled ‘“* William Pitt: and some Deluded Historians ”’ is 
a warning against making pretty assumptions on insufficient 
evidence. Nearly all historians have written on the General 
Election of 1784 as though it were a spontaneous outburst 
of popular feeling in favour of the brave young Prime Minister 
who had dared to appeal to the country, although it is 
well known that at that time elections were habitually 
managed from above. An explanation of why the 
General Election of 1784 should have been a miraculous 
exception to the rule has never been offered. Now it would 
not pass muster even if it were offered, for some years ago 
the private papers of the man who organized Pitt’s victory 
in 1784 were discovered. They have been edited lately for 
the Royal Historical Society by Professor Laprade, of Trinity 
Coliege, North Carolina. These. papers of John Robinson 
make it clear enough that the victory was won in the ordinary 
way by corruption, though Jack Robinson (whose name 
lingers in a famous Parliamentary retort by Sheridan) was 
above enriching himself. We are interested to see an article 
on ** The Spectator” by Mr. J. B. Atkins, though we shall 
not commit the indiscretion of commenting on this article 
about ourselves. 


The Empire Review. 

The Empire Review under its new management has produced 
another new feature. It now tells the chief political news 
in a running summary called ‘“ Monthly Notes.” The 
most important article is by Lord Milner on ‘“ Problems of 
the Imperial Conference.’”’ As regards the representation of 
the Dominions in London, he thinks that the most promising 
proposal is that each Dominion should have one of its Cabinet 
Ministers permanently in London. The probable sequel 
would be that a Committee of the British Cabinet would be 
formed of those most directly concerned with Imperial and 
foreign affairs and that the Dominion Ministers resident in 
London would be members of that Committee. Such a 
body would, in Lord Milner’s opinion, do much to fill 
the gap between Conference and Conference. He hopes 
that the Imperial questions before the Conference will not 
be allowed to sink in * the bog of the old Tariff controversy.” 
He urges the British members of the Conference not to use 
arguments which show a want.of understanding of the 
Dominion point of view. It is no use to say to the Dominion 
representatives, for example, ** * Look at the enormous amount 
of your imports which we admit without imposing on them 
any duties at all.’ That answer is as irritating as it is com- 
pletely wide of the mark.” 


The Fortnightly. 

M. Joseph Caillaux, the chances of whose return to public life 
seem to be growing, contributes an important article on ‘‘ The 
Political Situation in France.” He envisages French politics 
as an unending struggle between ** Blues” and “* Whites ” 
—Progressives and Reactionaries—and thinks of M. Poincaré 
as one who sits on the fence between them. ‘“ The fear of 
responsibilities and the worship of procedure are two of his 
chief characteristics.” M. Caillaux wants to make Germany 
pay and to checkmate the German industrialists who, he 
thinks, have deliberately wrecked the exchange and prevented 
any settlement. But he disapproves not so much of the 
occupation-of the Ruhr as of .the harsh methods adopted 
there, at the instance of the ** Whites,’ who pose, he says, 
as the only true patriots. M. Caillaux professes to fear a 
Royalist coup d'état if the Progressives seem likely to win 
the elections next year. Mr. Francis Gribble recalls “ The 
German Political. Murders ” of the last few years, and main- 
tains that the “ murder clubs’ have terrorized the Berlin 
Government, though recent events hardly confirm his belief. 
Mr. H. Reinheimer’s article on ‘* Symbiosis and the Struggle 
for Existence,” though needlessly obscure in places, gives 
some highly interesting examples of the interaction of plants 
and animals, as in the distribution of seeds, and throws 
incidental light on one aspect of the cancer problem, for the 
cancer cell may be regarded as a parasite. Two pleasant 
literary articles are contributed by Sliss Jane Quigley, on 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novels, and by M. Emile Cammaerts 
op “Contemporary French and English Poetry”; the 
aralicls between Mr. W. H. Davies and M. Verhaeren, or 
— Francis Jammes and Rupert Brooke, are curiously 
close. 





The Contemporary. 
Dr. William Miller, writing of “ Italy and Greece ”—the 
two countries which he knows better, perhaps, than any 








_— 
party has since 1912 regarded Greece as the enemy and th 
Italy has helped the Turk to recover some of his old ba 
Dr. Miller points out that the Dictator is credite with 
cherishing great ambitions in the Mediterranean—his party 
for instance, want Malta—and that such designs can hardh : 
commend themselves to any of Italy’s neighbours, Th 
evacuation of Corfu has not really cleared the air. Wess 
Franckenstein, the Austrian Minister in London, gives me 
interesting account of ‘“ The Big Austrian Loan,” which he 
thinks, has saved his country, besides showing what the 
League of Nations can do in the way of reconstruction 
Lord Beauchamp discusses “ Preference and the Imperial 
Economic Conference’ from what we may call the old. 
fashioned Free Trade Liberal standpoint. The assertion 
that ** You cannot ~- a preference to the Colonies unlesg 
you put a tax upon food ” is, for Lord Beauchamp, an axiom 
and an irrefutable answer to all new suggestions and proposals 
from the Dominions. Few men, even in his own section of 
Liberals, share Lord Beauchamp’s refusal to reconsider the 
problem in the changed circumstances of to-day. An yp. 
named Australian, writing on ‘ White Migration to th 
Dominions,” shows, for example, that a higher British 
preference on dried fruits might help Australia to establis) 
many new settlements of ex-service men in the Murray valley 
the question is not a purely fiscal one and should not }¢ 
treated as such. Sir Sydney Olivier’s learned essay op 
** Colour Prejudice ” as a cover for race prejudice is interesting 
and generous in tone; his suggested analogy between the 
recent recognition of “* women’s rights’? and a_ possible 
recognition in the future of racial equality between white, 
black and yellow peoples is, however, unconvincing. 


‘ 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
Language and Literature. 

Tract No. XIV. of The Society for Pure English (Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d. net). At the time of his death, Dr. Henry 
Bradley was engaged in writing a paper on a problem that 
worries all journalists and authors—what terms can be used 
to describe individual members (1) of the United Kingdom, 
and (2) of the British Empire. In this tract a short note of 
his is printed, and Dr. Robert Bridges completes the dis- 
cussion. Briton, Britishman, and Britisher have been used 
for both; but none of them is satisfactory. There is too 
pompous an air in calling a man a Briton : we cannot banish 
from the word a suggestion that he will never be a slave 
Britisher is distasteful to most people, and Britishman has 
never gained much following. In addition, of course, they 
are of no help in distinguishing between Great-Britisher anc 
Greater-Britisher. . What can we call ourselves ? Dr. Bridges 
propounds no solution; but he hopes that good may com 
from a ventilation of this problem. 


Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. 
Edited by Sir G. A. Grierson. (Ca'cutta: 
Government Printing.) 

This learned volume, the last and smallest of a very remark: 
able series, deals with sixteen dialects and argots used by smal! 
vagrant tribes, numbering in all about 100,000 persons. 
They are called gipsies, but apparently have no connexion 
with the European gipsies, who came from the north-west of 
India. The first tribe mentioned are the Pendharis, with 
whom, as “ Pindarees,” the reader of Indian history in the 
days of Wellesley and Hastings is familiar. They were bands 
of outlaws, of various races ; there are now only a few thousand 


XI.—Gipsy Languages 
Superintendent 











of them. The thieves’ slang used by many of these little 
tribes is analysed with care and compared with the slang 
current among the disreputable in Western countries. 


A Bibliography of German Literature in English Transla- 
tion. By Bayard Quincy Morgan. (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin. 2 vols.) 

Professor Morgan, with unbounded industry, has compiled a 

list of 6,544 German works by named authors—apart fron, 

anonymous books and collections—which were translated into 








English before 1917. In many cases he indicates by signs the 
merit or demerit of the translation. The entries under the 
names of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing and other great authors are 
specially interesting, though, as the compiler warns us, the 
selection does not by any means include all the most im- 
portant German books, -notably on history and philosophy. 
When the study of German revives, the catalogue will be useful 
to students. The cost of printing it was partly defrayed by a 
fund instituted to maintain a German professor at Wisconsill 
University. ‘* There was no possibility,” the Editor observes, 
“of the fund being used then or in the immediate future for 
the appointment ” of such a professor from Germany, so that 
the money has been applied in producing the book. 


The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney. Vol. III. 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 

This new volume of M. Albert Feuillerat’s edition of Sidney 

contains the Defence of Poesie, the political discourses, corre: 

spondence, the verse translations of the Psalms, the translation 
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other living Englishman—reminds us that Signor Mussolini’s 





of a portion of Mornay’s Verité de la Religion Chrestienne, 
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and the doubtful Valour anatomized in a Fancie. This 
virtually completes Sidney’s works, for a fourth and final 
volume will contain only the older form of the Arcadia which 
has come to light in recent years. The Cambridge University 
Press and M. Feuillerat are to be congratulated on an im- 
portant service to English literature excellently carried out. 


THE LAW. 
The Law of Property Act, 1922: How Will it Work ? 
Eustace J. Harvey. (Sweet and Maxwell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Harvey’s expert criticism of the stupendous Act which 
Lord Birkenhead induced Parliament to pass without serious 
debate or inquiry, must raise grave doubts as to the wisdom 
of our legislators. Mr. Harvey challenges the assertion that 
the Act has simplified the sale or transfer of land and gives very 
good reasons for his belief that the Act has, in truth, “ increased 
the mysteries of conveyancing ” and made it more expensive, 
especially for small estates. He questions, indeed, whether 
the new and unfamiliar system of conveyancing will ever be 
generally adopted. He denounces the “ land-like-stock ”’ 
idea in the strongest terms, maintaining not unreasonably 
that land differs, and must always differ, from any other kind 
of property, and that the present methods must in effect be 
followed if a purchaser is to get an unquestionably valid title. 
We may draw attention also to Mr. Harvey’s exposition, 
jucid though highly technical, of the probable effects of the new 
law of settlements, requiring the appointment of trustees in 
many cases where they have not been needed; the law of 
executorship, again, seems to have been altered for the worse, 
and yet not amended where amendment was desirable. 


(Frowde 


By 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1923-24. 
and Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. net.) 

This annual, founded four years ago and edited in con- 
nexion with the British Institute of International Affairs by 
Sir Cecil Hurst, Professor Pearce Higgins and Mr. Whittuck, 
becomes more valuable with each successive issue. Never 
were there so many problems of international law clamouring 
for recognition and solution, and few of the subjects treated 
can be described as academic. In ‘“* The National Character 
and Status of Corporations ” Mr. Arnold McNair deals with 
a most pg question, now that limited companies conduct 
most of the trade of the Western world. ‘* Domicile as a 
Test of Enemy Character,” discussed by Mr. Malcolm Lewis, 
was of primary importance during the War. Then there 
are political matters of great interest. Professor A. H. 
Charteris, of Sydney, contributes an excellent paper on “* The 
Mandate over Nauru Island,” which has been very widely 
misunderstood. 
Position of Switzerland in the League of Nations,’’ and by 
Mr. Ifor Evans on “ The Protection of Minorities” also 
deserve careful reading. ‘There are notes on current affairs 
and reviews of new books to complete a useful work. 


b 


EDUCATION. 
The Teaching of Geography in France. By E. M. Butterworth. 
(Blackie. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The author, as a Gilchrist Geography Student, spent some 
months in France in 1920-21, working from Paris, Grenoble 
and Strasbourg, in order to study the French methods of 
teaching her subject. Her report is ciear, precise and valuable. 
As she knew the English practice before she went to France, 
her comparisons are fair and discriminating. She does not 
undervalue the greater freedom which the English teacher 
enjoys, but she thinks that under the French system the 
average child learns more geography and the general standard 
of knowledge is higher. Teachers of geography are not the 
only persons interested in education who may read this 
clever little book with profit. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 

BUDGET PROSPECTS. 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Strn,—Six months hence, the publie will be all agog 
concerning the Budget. To-day, scarcely anyone thinks 
about it or is concerned whether taxation will then be 
reduced or increased. We are so accustomed to live 
amidst the excitements of the moment that, with the 
Ruhr crisis and the Imperial Conference—to say nothing 
of the Beckett-Carpentier Fight—occupying attention, 
it is felt that such questions as economy in expenditure 
and Budget prospects can well be left until the near 
approach of the Budget adds a spice of realism to the 
whole subject, and the daily newspapers will then begin 


The articles by Mr. R. B. Mowat, on “ The | 


IF YOU BUT KNEW 


the joys that the power to reed French would 
bring, you would employ every possible means 
to cultivate that power. To be able to browse 
at will on French literature—one of the richest 
in the world: To know at first hand from French 
newspapers what Frenchmen think of the day's 
events: To appreciate the delicacy of French wit 
—and no translation can help you there: To 
penetrate, without the intervention of others, the 
brilliant realm of French thought—is not the 
attainment of all these things worth a little effort? 
And that effort will be in itself a source of delight 
if it takes the form of reading 


LA FRANCE 


Price only 2d. Weekly 


LA FRANCE is specially edited for people who, 
having learnt French, have neglected to keep it up. 
Sketches of Parisian life and manners, articles on 
French customs and institutions, literature and history, 
short stories, jokes, news items, all go to make a very 
charming paper. The language is deliberately chosen 
for its simplicity and ease, and numerous illustrations 
in line and tone elucidate the interesting text. 


AN even simpler yet equally interesting journal 


L’7ECHO DE FRANCE 


Price 1d. only 


which is without a suspicion of childishness and yet can 
be read with ease by anyone with no more than a 


smattering of French. 





FREE COPIES 


Send for specimen copies of these journals while the matter 





is fresh in your mind. 





Messrs. EVANS BROS., LTD., Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send me a free specimen copy of LA FRANCE and 
of L’ECHO DE FRANCE, in accordance with your offer in 
the “ SPECTATOR,” Oct. 6, 1923. 


NOTE.—If this Coupon is sent in an OPEN envelope 
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to clamour for the relicf of the long-suffering Income 
Taxpayer. 

Nevertheless, 1t is now, stx months before the Budget, 
that the Spending Departments are quietly preparing 
those estimates of expenditure for the next financial 
year, which will decide the fate of the taxpayer for another 
twelve months. It is now, therefore, and not six months 
hence, that the public must bestir itself in agitating for 
further economy in expenditure, if industry and the 
taxpayer are to experience the relief which is so necessary, 
not merely in the interests of the direct taxpayer, but 
in the financial welfare of the country as a whole, upon 
which welfare, be it remembered, the prosperity of the 
Public Purse itself also depends. Moreover, if evidence 
were required for the necessity of the public bestirring 
itself in time, it is furnished in the National Accounts 
for the first half of the fiscal year which have just been 
published. 

Not that the accounts are actually unsatisfactory, for 
it might be said that, on the whole, they are pretty much 
in accordance with the estimates in Mr. Baldwin’s 
Budget of six months ago. He then reckoned that the 
Revenue would show a decline for the year of £95,466,000 
and Expenditure an increase of about £4,000,000, giving 
a possible surplus of about £1,000,000. For the first 
six months the Revenue shows a decline of £38,000,000, 
but, inasmuch as the full effect of the lower Income Tax 
is felt in the second half of the year, and, bearing in mind 
that the Chancellor estimated for a decline under that 
head alone of £60,000,000, it looks as though the 
Revenue might just about come up to expectations, 
though the event cannot be reckoned upon with confi- 
dence. On the other hand, Expenditure for the six 
months already shows the increase expected for the 
entire year, though the fact is more than accounted for 
by the heavy payments on account of the American 
Debt, made during the past six months. On the whole, 
there is, perhaps, some reason for hoping that Expenditure 
will be under rather than over the official estimates, 
but inasmuch as Revenue is also likely to be under rather 
than over expectations, it may be doubted if there is 
much chance of the anticipated small surplus being 
exceeded. 

If there were a reasonable prospect of a substantial 
expansion, or even a maintenance of Revenue for the 
following year, it would not perhaps be so necessary to 
emphasize the need for further economies. We know, 
however, from the statement of the Premier last. April, 
that the item of about £40,000,000 in Special Revenue is 
not likely to recur, and, in addition, there is every prospect 
of Income Tax suffering a further decline next year, 
covering, as it will, the period of extreme trade depression. 
It was in the light of these prospects that Mr. Baldwin, 
when introducing his Budget, emphasized the supreme 
need for increasing the Revenue side of the balance-sheet, 
if any further reduction in the Income Tax were to be 
possible, or even if an increase in some form or another 
of taxation were to be prevented. The Public, however, 
has short memories in these matters, and that is why, 
knowing the lead which the Spectator has taken with 
regard to this question of National Economies, that I have 
deemed it well to draw your attention this week to the 
necessity for the matter being considered in ample time, 
for, when once the official estimates of Expenditure have 
been passed by Parliament, the time for agitating for such 
economies has passed for the moment. 

Had it been possible for Mr. McKenna to accept the 
— offered to him by Mr. Baldwin immediately he 
xvecame Prime Minister, there is little doubt that we 
should have had a Chancellor not only possessed with 
special zeal for economy, but one who, by reason of his 
commanding position in the banking world, would un- 
doubtedly have exerted a great influence over the whole 
Cabinet. I am not for a moment implying that Mr, 
Chamberlain’s zeal for economy is any less than that pos- 
sessed by Mr. McKenna, but what I do suggest is that, in 
a very special degree, he may require the strong force of 
public opinion behind him to enforce the further econo- 
mies so necessary in the public interest. For the House 
of Commons, while constantly rendering lip service to the 
cause of economy, is proverbially slack in aiding the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer im carrying precepts into 





se, 
———, 


practice. On the contrary, when actual measures a 
put forward for reducing this or that particular item 
expenditure, we find too often that opposition rather tha 
support is forthcoming from members, although when 
Budget day arrives these same members may be denouncing 
the Chancellor for an extravagant Budget, and may be 
vociferous in bewailing the cause of the unfortunate 
taxpayer! It will be well, therefore, that those who are 
concerned in preaching the cause of economy in the 
National Expenditure, should bestir themselves in time ~ 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy, 
The City, October 2nd. . 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Despite the somewhat alarming news from Germany 
accompanied by a still further slump in the mark, the 
Stock Markets have held their own very well, though 
business has been restricted. There has been a growing 
feeling in City circles that, in view of the grave issues 
connected with the Ruhr crisis and the European situatioy 
generally, there is all the greater need for the policy of 
our own Government being not merely a British but ap 
Empire policy. Consequently, the fact that representa. 
tives from all our oversea Dominions should at the present 
moment be gathered together at Downing Street js 
regarded as a somewhat fortunate coincidence, and the 
important political and economic problems arising out of 
it have given an additional importance to the gathering, 
Investment stocks have been just fairly well held during 
the week, while in the speculative departments some 
increased interest has been noticeable in South African 
Mining shares. The Money Market is now very easy, as 
a consequence of large Government disbursements, and 
that circumstance seems likely to keep investment 
descriptions fairly steady for the moment. 


* * * 6 


Not infrequently, the annual report of a company has 
to be considered in the light of the comments of the 
chairman of the concern, at the subsequent meeting of 
shareholders. A striking example of this truth is fur- 
nished in the case of the British Cellulose and Chemical 
Manufacturing Company, whose meeting was held last 
week. The report itself was a rather depressing document, 
showing a loss for the twenty months up to February last 
of over half-a-million, the figures including manufacturing 
losses, revaluation of stocks and depreciation of, and 
losses on, plant. At the general meeting, however, the 
chairman, Sir Harry McGowan, reminded the share- 
holders that at the previous annual meeting a warning 
had been conveyed as to the probable results of the 
ensuing year, and the loss actually due to trading was no 
worse than had been anticipated. Concerning the future, 
moreover, the chairman was fairly optimistic, and, 
while recognizing the necessity for husbanding resources, 
pending a real improvement in trade, full confidence was 
expressed in the company’s ability to make profits, given 


reasonable trading conditions. A. W. K. 
THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 
—_—_—__—_. 
MUSIC, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS AT QUEEN'S Ha.i.—Sir Henry Wood 
and the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
October 9th a% sid ee oe oe co een 
{A pianoforte Concerto by Max Reger is the intellectual number, 
but a Menuet by Mozart and Grainger’s Mol/y on the Shore 
provide a cheeriul antidote.) 


October 10th us mid él es ‘i ve 84 
|Madrigals sung by the Halifax Choral Society are a welcome innova- 
tion at this and the following concert, sparing us the blandish- 
ment of the ballad.] 


October 11th = oe o* - di as 88 
{A Holst evening, including the sinewy Fugal Overture and a first 
performance of the Fugal Concerto for Flite, O'0e and Strings. 
César Franck'’s Symphonic Variations and madrigals and modern 
part songs by the Halifax Madrigal Society complete the pro- 
gramme.) 

October 12th ne ee ee ee en oe 8.0 
(The Ninth Symphony and Bach's third Concerto for Two Pianos.) 
October 12th.—WiGMmorE Hatu.—Piano Recital .. 8.15 
[Mr, Walter Rummel is playing a group of early Debussy, four 
pieces by de Falla and five by Moussorgsky. His expressive 
and contemplative playing will, however, be heard best in 

César Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
eS a — 


BRITISH CELLULOSE AND CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING. 





GREAT PROGRESS EFFECTED. 





The ordinary general mecting of the British Cellulose and Chemical 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., was held on Thursday, September 27th, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C., Sir Harry McGowan, K. B.E., 
shairman of the company, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. M. B. Dickie), having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The chairman, in the course of moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said : 

The General Meeting has been postponed until now, first in conse- 
quence of the decision (whi h was communicated to you on October 9th, 
1922) to carry on the accounts for the then current period to Febru- 
ary 28th, 1923, the date from which the Preference Share dividend 
again began to accrue; and secondly because we knew that a little 
delay would enable us to give you information of a more definite 
character about the developments of the Company. 

I would remind you that at the last Annual General Meeting it 
was made quite clear that the result for the period now under review 
could not be satisfactory, and in the circumstances I do not think the 
loss, actually due to trading, is worse than was expected. But the 
following reasons, amongst others, should be present to your minds in 
any consideration of that result. 

During that period our processes of manufacture in almost every 
direction were undergoing changes, not only with the object of improving 
the quality of our material, but also with the object of cheapening 
cost. All our expenditure in this connection has been charged to 
revenue, 

Those of you who have practical knowledge of the running of a factory, 
particularly of a plant engaged in producing something of a novel 
character, will appreciate the difficulties of endeavouring to keep up 
a steady rate of commercial output simultaneously with a keen and 
ontinuous battle against constructional and technical problems from 
day to day, 

Profits Stage. 


Towards the end of this period we saw the fruits of the intensive 
efforts made by our chemists and engineers, and since the beginning 
of the present financial year, as indicated in the report, we have not 
made losses but have made profits each month sufficient to cover all 
charges, including Debenture interest, but without regard to 
depreciation. 

FRESH CAPITAL: Since the date of our Balance Sheet, as the 
Report states, further money has been raised, and to some of you 
present to-day I daresay this recent increase in our Bond indebtedness 
calls for explanation. 

Many discussions took place as to how best we should secure 
additional fresh capital. In these discussions we again placed all 
the facts of the Company’s position and prospects—as we saw them— 
before Messrs. Dunn Fisher and Company, with the final result that 
the Cellulose Holdings and Investment Company, Limited, agreed 
to take up a further £400,000 of Debentures. 

While H.M. Government have no responsibility in connexion with 
the decisions or the policy approved by your Board, they duly and 
readily granted their consent to the increased Debenture Issue and 
the terms upon which it was arranged. 

To what has that money been devoted ? Well, we have completed 
the extension of our numerous manufacturing Departments so that 
to-day Dr. Henry Dreyfus assures us we can seoluee 44 to 8 tons 
per day according to the varieties of yarn required by the trade. 

Our Working Capital remaining, composed of Raw Materials, Goods 
in Process and Finished Goods, and our Liquid Cash Resources are 
meantime sufficient to face the programme of production and sales 
we have set out to achieve, and given a return of demand in keeping 
with our new capacity to produce, we shall add to our working resources 
according as we make profits. 

Now, I propose to tell you in more detail what progress has been 
made in various directions. 

Following upon the arrangements for new finance, to which I have 
referred, the Company started to increase its capacity as quickly as 
possible, but during this time textile trade began to get worse, with 
the result that demand fell considerably. Coupled with this, we 
became conscious of reluctance on the part of the manufacturers to 
use our material, because, in spite of the superior qualities of our 
product, they were hampered in their dealings by the cheap material 
which was coming from the Continent, and, therefore, they were not 
willing to pay the prices at which we were prepared to sell af that time. 
Conditions of trade were such that they were inclined to take the line 
of least resistance and not to make the initial efforts which would be 
necessary to secure recognition for a new product with advantages 
which were not fully realized by them. 





Value of Celanese. 

During all this time, we have had strikingly demonstrated to us the 
many different ways in which our basic material Celanese can be utilized 
in the production of fabrics of various kinds, with many beautiful 
qualities, and what we call the ———, or more advanced 
uses of our material, appear to us to be of the greatest importance in 
stimulating the demand for Celanese. Producers of fabrics may be 
conservative and satisfied with what they already market, and we 
cannot perhaps expect them to be eager pioneers without some demon- 
stration, not only of the technical possibilities of manufacturing our 
material in the different fabrics, but also their superiority when made, 








and their high degree of saleability. We have, therefore, to show the 
way and also to stimulate demand by getting into closer touch with 
the public who, when they get a knowledge of these fabrics, will 
undoubtedly ask the trade for them and expect to have Celanese 
products because of their quality. Such public recogaition will be 
reflected indirectly upon the manufacturer and on the makers-up, 
and will induce them to buy our yarn and other intermediate articles in 
order that they may meet the public demands. 

Simultaneously, therefore, with the erection of plant for the larger 
production of Celanese yarn, we have under installation weaving plant 
of various kinds designed to reproduce on a manufacturing scale what 
we have already seen satisfactorily produced in bulk samples. 

So much for the nature of the machinery and plant which is being 
installed. ; 

Now, I should like to say a word or two upon the class of output 
that we anticipate. The decision to carry our manufacture on a sufficient 
scale, beyond the stage of yarn and cord, was not suddenly adopted ; 
it has been growing upon us as inevitable during the past two years. 
We had sufficient machinery of this class in our works to enable us to 
work out the various processes as well as to assist other manufacturers 
to produce the materials. Moreover, in order to get quicker develop- 
ment, we made arrangements with a specialist in the natural silk 
trade who had already produced with our material a series of bulk 
samples of articles which had never been ape before. The result 
was that over 100 fabrics, varied in kind, but all of great beautv, have 
been produced with our Celanese, and, particularly in the finer fabrics, 
these cannot be made with any of the existing artificial silks. They 
imitate natural silk with great exactness, and in certain instances 
are even more beautiful than articles made with natural silk; amongst 
them I may name different types of crepe de chine, crepe marocain, 
crepe georgette, pongé japonaise, all of which have been produced 
by the specialist at Lyons, who will be manufacturing for us in bulk 
there while we are proceeding with the manufacture of such articles 
at our own Works at Spondon as our machinery comes into operation. 
The fine-goods trade has perhaps the widest and most promising future, 
and has hardly any limit, although, in saying this, please do not forget 
that we are not neglecting the cord and yarn trade, for which there is 
a steadily growing demand. 





Intrinsic Properties of the Product. 

It may not be out of place to give you an idea why we consider 
your silk is at least equal and in many respects superior to other artificial 
silks, and why it even supersedes natural silk in certain qualities. 
Celanese, which is the basic name of our product, is an excellent insulator 
for electricity and for heat and cold. ‘ip to the present, natural silk 
has been considered the best insulator from both points of view. It 
has now been proved, however, by te made by various authorities 
that Celanese is much superior in its electrical insulating properties 
than natural silk. We are fully alive to the possibilities from the 
electrical point of view, but I will only say here that the non-conducting 
qualities tare a special value in the textile industry, especially in 
clothing. 

If any one thinks that I have been exaggerating the beauty of our 
fabrics, they can test it for themselves if they will go to our office at 
3, Waterloo Place and examine our samples, or will take the oppor- 
tunity of looking at the fabrics at the British Empire Exhibition in a 
display which we contemplate having next April. It is certain that 
when you do examine them you will realize what has both enabled 
and stimulated your Board, knowing the enormous interests involved, 
to push on with their program in spite of all the difficulties and criticism. 

At our last Meeting you were told of the difficulties we had experienced, 
and the point that we had then reached. Since that time much has 
been done, and we have arrived at a stage when our technical advisers 
believe they are able to produce any colour, shade or standard degree of 
fastness, as required. Before reaching this stage, however, a new kind 
of difficulty arose, viz.: that we were employing for the purpose a 
large variety of dyestuffs taken from different classes, each of which 
was satisfactory in itself but which, when combined for the purpose 
of producing fashion shades was antagonistic one to the other, so that 
unless they were used in combination with exact scientific knowledge 
they were always liable to give rise to trouble even by ordinary dyeing 
methods. Therefore, although the Company could dye satisfactorily 
at their own Works, as could indeed some of the biggest dyers in the 
country, many dyers found the dyeing more difficult. To overcome 
this, our Research Staff was increased and every effort brought to bear 
to find new dyestuffs which would not present these difficulties, and 
I am glad to be able to report that their efforts have led to our finding 
a reduced range of completely new dyestuffs following the ideas of 
Monsieur Clavel and made by the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., 
who have been of great assistance to us in this connexion. These have 
the desirable quality of simplifying our processes—of course duly 
patented—to such an extent that, to-day, I am assured we can execute 
practically all requirements with satisfaction. In view of this you 
can take it that our dyeing methods are now just as simple as those 
for any other fibre, such as cotton, and are not likely to prove more 
costly. 

Mr. A. W. Tait, C.B.E., C.A., the deputy chairman, seconded the 
notion, which, after some discussion, was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors and auditors were re-elected, and a resolution 
changing the name of the company to “ British Celanese, Ltd.” was 
also carried. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors terminated the 
proceedings, 
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His Magsesty’s.—Hassan.. ‘ 8.0—2.30 
{James Elroy Flecker’s masterpiece debiaatdy 5 pre sented } 
AmBassapons.—The Lilies_of the Field 8.45—2.£0 


[An extremely witty and charming drawing-room comedy, 
admirably acted. A charming entertainment.) 
Duke or Yorx’s.—London Cailing! ¢. os 
[Excellent example of an André Charlot revue, The play- 
lets are specially attractive.) - 
Garaicx.—Ambush - fee os ee 
[A striking and extremely original play. It states problems, 
but forces no trite solutions upon us.) 
Guiospr.—Our Betters 


[Mr. Somerset Maygham lashe= the viccs of a ste shensbed 
aristocracy. A good social satire.) 


PICTURES, 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET. 
[Paintings, drawings, and etchings by André Dunoyer de Segonzac, a modern 
French artist of great distinction. Notice later.) 
AvPIrne CLuB GALLERY, Mitt Street, ConpuiT STREET. 
[Clever paintings in the poster style by Mr. Frank Morse-Rummel.} 
Grieves Art GALLERY, 22 OLD Bonp STREET. 


— |: paintings of the mountains of Switzerland by Professor Cecil 
H. B. Wieland.) 


8 .30—2.30 
























OLD SOAPY 


HIS HAIR twice cemented. 
His hair twice bound. Double 
trouble in the making. Double 


the life in use. 


Sold only by Pharmacists. Prices from 
4/- to 18/9 each. Every brush guaranteed 


] BRUSHES for RT] Toilet Need 


S MAW, SON & SONS Ltd. 
Aldersgate St, LONDON 









and at Barnet 





Many new ideas for 


DOWN QUILTS 


have been produced by Story & Coy., Ltd., 
for the season at moderate prices. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 





8.15—2.30 | 
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All you know about 
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Half-a-Corona. The only 
difference is 
in size and 
price—men call 
it the masterpiece 


in miniature. 
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Half -a- Corona 


of Ligueur in Havana Cigars, 


Obtainable from all high-class tobacco. 

nists, 112/6 per 100, packeted in boxes 

of 100, or 29/6 per box of 25. 
Melbourne Hart & Co., 


31-34 Basinghall Street, 
London, &.C. 2. 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


INDIAN TEAK & SILVER GREYWOOD 
PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 
HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 


PAINTING AND DECORATIONS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 








The Bedroom meeee 


There is soothing satisfaction, a sense of real pleasure when your bed hs 
been made welcome with good Linen—nothing so comfortable o ¢ 
producing as Irish~ Linen. Such linen can be obtained from the old 
established firm of Robinson & Cleaver. 


Write for List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lid 


Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
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DEATH DUTIES. 





for your 


heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy. 


Leave your property intact 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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Bid You Mss This Last Week ? 
if $e, Yeu Should Read It Now. 











EADERS of the Spectator have 

always responded generously to 

the work of the Imperial War 
Relief Fund when an urgent appeal to 
their sympathies has been made. 


Such an appeal is now made to them, 
and it is earnestly hoped that their 
response will equal previous ones. 


The refugees in Greece must be fed 
and clothed through the coming 
winter until the hoped-for loan for 
their settlement materialises. The 
facts and causes of their distress are 
common knowledge, but in face of 
the many other calls on public charity, 
the urgent need of further money for 
their support is not perhaps sufficiently 
realised. The Greek Government 
cannot cope alone with this huge 
problem, complicated by the with- 
drawal last June of the American 
Red Cross. 


The 35,000 refugees, whom British 
Charity is keeping alive, must not be 
abandoned now. It is to England 
and the British Empire that these 
poor people look for succour. It is 
firmly believed that, once the grave 
need is realised, those sympathisers 
who have responded to previous 
appeals will not refuse to help again. 


Full details of the work already 
accomplished and the serious position 
which has to be faced are given in 
the Report of the Fund just issued, « 
copy of which will gladly be sent on 
application to the Secretary at the 
address below. 


This Appzal is very Urgently 
Made to You in Persoi. 


Donations should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund, 
87 General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2, 
co-operating in the All-British Appeal for 
the Near East. 


Gifts of clothing should be sent to the 
Fund, c/o New Hibernia Wharf, London 
Bridge, S.E.1. 





If You Have Rot Already Responced, 
Please Do So Now. 











(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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is pure, highly 
concentrated, 
most pleasant 
in taste, and en. 
tirely free from 
harsh mineral 
salts, sugar or 
artificial 
flavouring. It 
creates no 
harmful 
“ habit” and 
has no lowering 

effects. 


























YOUR 
HAND 


is different 

















from all other hands—yet there is a Waterman's 
Ideal Fountain Pen that is exactly right for you, 
a pen that you will know to be yours the moment 
you put it to paper, a pen that is your own par- 
ticular weight, your own peculiar balance, with a 
nib that suits your own individual style of writing 
—a pen that ‘fits’ so snugly that you are 
unconscious of its presence in your hand. 

Ask your Stationer or Jeweller to show you his 
stock of Waterman's Idéals. 


Wa s 
Ideal 
FourtamPen 


Three types: ‘“ Regular’ 42/.. Clip-Cap 1/- extra. 
Type from 12/6; “ Safety” PRESENTATION PENS IN 
Type from 17/6; No. 52 SILVER AND GOLD. Nibs 
* Self-Filling ” Type (with to suit all hands, Ever y ren 


Patent Boxed- Lever), fully guaranteed. Of Sta- 
17/6; No. 54, 22/6: No. 55, tioners and Jewellers. The 
27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, “Pen Book” free on request. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd. Che Pen Cormer Kisgsway, London, W.C.2 


Waterman’s Ideal INX—best for 
Fountain Pens and general use. 
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Give Your Boy a | 
Good Education. | 


EDUCATION, like most other things, costs more 
owing to the war, especially the final years which 
are so necessary to fit a boy for success in life. 
Parents should take thought for the future and 
ensure the best education for their sons by 
means of 


A “ PUBLIC SCHOOLS ” POLICY with 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. | 


Principal Features. 


(1) £100 a year for 5 years guaranteed when the boy || 
attains 14, 15 or 16, or such age as may be || 
desired. | 

(2) Immediate payment of the same in the event of || 
the father’s death, or alternatively, | 

(3) A large guaranteed sum down, and other options. || 

(4) Return of all premiums paid in the event of the 
child dying first. 





Write for Explanatory Leaflet A.C.3 to 


THE STANDARD [JIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1825.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 


15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 



































United Kingdom 


Provident Institution 
FUNDS OVER £11,000,000. 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, 


TRIENNIAL BONUSES. 
ALL WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 


effected during the current year will share in 
the division of surplus to be made as at 


3ist DECEMBER NEXT. 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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BRIGADE ™ 


THE 


BB. 


OAM aL 





is to develop a spirit of service 


for their fellows in the comi; 


manhood—and the promotio 


of habits of Obedience, 
Cal 


ence, Discipline, 





and a true Christian manliness, 


1883. 


unded 


of the 
who desires to 


Every Reader 
** Spectator ” 


The First Organisation 
for Boys. 


Patron: H.M. The King. help Boys to cultivate 
Hon. Pres. : 
ULR.H. Prince Arthur CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES, 


of Connaught. MANLY FITNESS | 
AND PATRIOTISM, 
should 
WRITE TO-DAY 
for full particulars of how to start a B.B. Company 


The Brig 


4, or 30, George Square, Glasgow, 


to the 


House, 


Secretary, ade, Paternoster 


London, E.C. 


Boys’ 

















Gifts towards the extension of The Boys’ Brigade 
work will be very thankfully received by the 
Secretary. 

S = 
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For East End Slum Children ; 
z 2,000 Free Breakfasts are provided each week to 3 


prevent children going cold and hungry to school. 
20 sickly children are sent to the Holiday Home each 
winter month. These forms of help are a 
blessing to the little ones and to their 
poverty-stricken mothers. 

— Unemployment is still great this season, particularly 
in East London. 

Will you please aid in this work of mercy ? 


MONEY, BOOTS AND CAST - OFF 
CLOTHING, GREATLY NEEDED AT ONCE. 


Address : The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, 
EAST END MISSION, 
= 583 Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Capital Authorised and poouns anid acs ee eco cco £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up. ee eco ese eee £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund ose one oni ‘as eco £3,350,000 


Reserve Liability of "Proprietors £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application, 





BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, 
Seeds and Bulbs, senv free on request. 


GEORGE BUNVARD & CO., LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, wha 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them ad 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
348 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £18,000 required 


Please send & 
annually. 





59th issue Now Ready. 2s. net, 2s. 4d. post 
RY’S Royal Guide to London and other Charities. 1 


particulars of foundation, objects, ete., with Editorial Guiding Notes 
CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING CO., 33 Craven Street, Strand, W.C 


‘ull 





A LIBERAL OFFER TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR." a 


A well-established Wine Co-operative Circle (founded under high ¢ 
mercial auspices and supported by many Public Men), whose Members 
obtain their Wines, Spirits and Cigars on Co-operative lines, thereby ¢ 
ing a considerable saving, offers the Subscribers of the Spectator 
and Honorary Membership. No Subscription or Investment required, ‘ 
Liability incurred. 

Gentiemen in sympathy are invited to join an 
sion of this Co-operative Movement. 

Enquiries Pauls be scent to Box 23L 


cait 





1 co-operate in the ext 


Spectator, 13 York Sirce 


London, W.C. 2. 
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‘The ASPIRIN 
DANGER! 


consists in the risk of thoughtless people getting 
into such a habit of taking the drug that they 
become slaves to it. Aspirin is an exceedingly 
valuable drug for relieving headaches, lowering 
the temperature, inducing sleep, and many other 
purposes, but it is most certainly not a tonic or a 
| cure-all. Another danger is that those who buy 
Aspirin Tablets may be misled by cheap prices to 
purchase adulterated, under-weight Tablets com- 
pressed in such a manner as to be completely 
Many such tablets will actually pass 
unchanged. 


ineffective. 
through the system absolutely 


Why You Should Buy 


HOWARDS’ 


ASPIRIN TABLETS 


3. Full weight 5 grains of 
pure Aspirin). 

4. Instantly broken up in 
water. 


1. They are all British. 


2. Pure, genuine Aspirin. 


Of all good-class Chemists. 


Howards & Sons, Ltd. (Estd. 1797), Ilford, near London. 
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"The Sister of Literature-Tobacco. 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times? 






“The pipe, w th solemn interposin uff, 
Makes half a sentence ata posi pul A 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, # 
ee and puff and speak,and puff 


COWPER. § 









PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENCTHS— 






Mild and Medium. 


1/- 


Per oz. 






White Label. 
10;° 
2 
Per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
P.860 


Branch of The Imperial Tobaceo Co. tof Great PBritain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Some Pens are non-starters 





Onotot-Pen 


Tuomas DE LA RuE&Co., 


Streamline 
mode! 2 1/- 


others are “also rans’ 


Some pens won't start to write; they 
sputter and stammer. The Onoto, owing 
to its perfect feed, starts at once. 


_ Other pens are ‘‘also rans '’—the ink runs out 
just when you least want it to. But the Onoto 
Self-filling safety pen never leaks. You can carry 
it upside down. It is the only self-filling safety 


pen that can be sent through the post full of ink. 


Examine the Onoto at your Stationer’s. See 
how beautifully it is made. Compare it with 
other pens, and if you choose the best pen you 
will choose an Onoto. 








There are Onotos of all types, to meet everyone's 
requirements. Prices range from 17/6 to £10 10s, 


Ltd.,110, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1. 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For £5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We { 
will collect your suits regularly, clean, press \ 
and generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at, approximately, half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office : Hackney Wick, E. 9. 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 
H.33.T. 


ees 











Don’t let the 
LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5/- 
For want of YOUR Help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 
To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


5S/- 


During the first six months we received 200,000. 


WE NEED 800,000 MORE. 


one in a million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY ? 


Georce F, Suez, M.A., 
Secretary. 


Will you be “ 


Lorp Harrowsey, 
Honorary Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
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»DRITISH INDIA 
°NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FkciGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 











a 
cargo) and a i 


a. antes, and a Gulf. to Bombay, Karachi 


Madras and Calcutta. 
rsejlles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

qspeilies to Port Sudan, East 










m (by any ma Can 2 
Francisco to New 
Australia and the South Sea Islands 
@, London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus 
tralia Ca. 





| are Pansage, 6.4 .K man wy Cockspur 
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' CANADIAN 
















PLEASURE CRUISES 
BY 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 





Commencing in January 1924 





JAPAN, CHINA, EGYPT, INDIA, 
ITALY, MADEIRA, Etc. 


AROUND THE WORLD & MEDITERRANEAN TOURS 
BY LUXURIOUS LINERS 





For further particulars apply :— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
62-65, Charing Cross, S.W. 1. LONDON, or E scat ve jents 


103, Leadenha!l Street, E.C. 3. 








SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The =e of Art and } aN 








Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


8&4 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, 





DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland 


Escorted Tours to Reutes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. 
Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 


International Travel Coupons. Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 





EC.1, 





Regular Sailings from 
LONDON & SOUTHAMPTON to 
TBE CAPE, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 
MOZAMBIQUE COAST, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA (KENYA COLONY), ANGOLA, 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA, MAURITIUS, &c., 
calling at Madeira, Canary Islands, Ascension 
and St. Helena. 


Por further information 
te the Head OMer ef the” 
Company at 



























INS: oat 


UNION- 
CASTLE 


ROYAL MAI! 


3, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Branch Offices at 

Southampton, 


Leeds, Liverpool 























EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Please compare these prices with any others. 

Per dozen. 

CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body . 19). 

GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry ee 


2 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 2 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN. 
BURGUNDY. nodes growth. Special offer .. 39)- 
LIEBFRAUMILCH. Excellent bouquet 
HOCK. {ond flavour. Great bargain a 3 
BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful 3 


MOSELLE. {; ruity character 


EHRMANN & FILS’ ‘ ‘COL DEN 
CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” 1911. Highest class x4 oO I 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 6G/= 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. Golden Goblet Cuvee TO) 


PORT. SUPERIOR OLD TAwNy .. .. 42/- 
SHERRY. FINE GOLDEN MEDIUM Dry.. 46/- 
COGNAG. SUPERIOR ..., 150) 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. {coaxac Guaranteed 56 years old 360)- 


invaluable in case of illness. 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small onsite 1 38)/- 
The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. {.. *‘LIQUEURSPECIALITE,” great on 44- 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 


45 @ 44 Finstury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote ™ S.” 
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(HELTENHAM QUEEN’S HOTEL 
THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 

Fine cellar and cuisine. Garage 50 Cars. 





Phone 913. 


Ss —_——— 


Small Classified dbertisements. 


Personal. 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 
RETARY, 16 S.R., Cambridge Street, London, 8,W.1. Established 20 years. 


Concert. 


AEOLIAN HALL, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13th, at 3.15 p.m. 
FAN STERLING MACKINLAY. OLD SONGS. AND 
BALLADS. KENNETH MACKINLAY. THE CHORISTERS., 
ts, Od., 58. 9d., 38, 6d.,28,4d. Family Tickets. Terms for Schools, Mayfair 2097. 
Also Oct. 27th, 
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Go Bet, Kc. 

M™. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

J 








FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
Use of bath, roo pice —Write for appoint- 


ring and meter. No attendance. 
British gentlewomen only. Five 


peat or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 


OCTOR’S Widow and Daughter on South Coast wish to 
receive Paying Guesta ; near Station,Sea. Good trainservice totown. Moderate 
iems.—Apply K.R., Box 1203, c.o. the Spectator, 13, York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 


For Sale. 
\REEHOLD ; £400; Suffolk.—3 Thatched Cottages, each 4 
rooms; together would make charming residence ; large orchard, &c. One 


rady vacant. Also 12 acres and barn open to offers.—Apply EXECUTRIX, 
Peasant Shop, 41 Devonshire Street, W.C. i 


WUSSEX (eight miles Brig 























miles Brighton).—FOR SALE, whole or 

part possession, excellent 10-roomed HOUSE. Cun be used as two maisonettes 
if required. Every convenience, main line, large garden, fine views of Downs.— 
R VELROSE, Keymer, Sussex. 


Appointments, &c., Pacant and Wanted. 


: ow REV. R. G. E. BOWERS may require a change of work 











aiter Christmas. An appointment as CLASSICAL MASTEX would be 
welcomd in a school not under the Board of Education and where there would be 
an opportunity of giving voluntary help to the Clergy of the district on Sundays.— 
Warwick School, Warwick 


ANGOON UNIVERSITY. 


A PROFESSOR and a LECTURER in CIVIL ENGINEERING are required for 
Rangoon University, Burma. Candidates for the Professorship should be under 
40 years old (preferably not more than 35) and for the Lectureship not more than 30. 
Salary on the ordinary scale of the Indian Educational Service. The Officers appointed 
will also receive Burma allowance and Rangoon compensatory ailowance. The 
Professor will, in addition, receive a special professorial allowance of Rs. 300 per 
mensem. The Professor will be required to commence duty in February, 1924, and 
the Lecturer in June, 1924.—Full particulars as to pay and allowances can be obtained 
from the Board of Education. Applications or inquiries should be addressed in 
covers marked “‘C. A.,”’ to the Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 1. 
Scottish candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 1. 

‘?HE BOARD OF INLAND REVENUE invite applications 
for permancht appointments to the position of EXAMINER in the Estate 
Duty Office, Londen, of the Inland Revenue Department, on the scale £150—£15 





The higher posts of the Office are graded as follows :— 





Controller of Death Duties y ‘ £1,200. 
Assistant Controllers of Death Duties .. £850 -£1,000 
-. £760- —£850, 


Principal Clerks és “4 
Assistant Principal Clerks .. oe oe «. £550—£20—L700. 

In addition to salary cost of living bonus is payable at the rates applicable to 
the Civil Service generally. At the present time this addition results in a scale 
of £230—£19—£684 for Examiners. 

Applicants must be qualified Solicitors or Articled Clerks who have passed their 
Final Examination, and must be between 21 and 25 years of age; in reckoning age 
ior this purpose a candidate may deduct from his age time served in His Majesty's 
Forces between August 4th, 1914, and December 31st, 1019.- Preference will be 
given to ex-service- candidates and in particular to eligible ex-service men, if any, 
with temporary service la Government Departments. 

In special circumstances an initial salary of £165 or £180 (exclusive of bonus) 
may be given, provided that the candidate is over 22 or 23 years of age respectively. 

Candidates selected for appointment will be required to serve two years’ strict 
probation before cstablishment 

Forms of application may be obtained from the DIRECTOR OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London, W.C. 2. The last date for 
making application will be 17th October, 1923. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, 
LECTURESHIP IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 








Applications are invited for this Lectureship. 

Salary £600, rising to £750. 

Applications should reach the Registrar, University, Melbourne, by 3rd December, 
23. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VIC- 
TORIA, Australia, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


[) NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 





PROFESSORSHIP OF METALLURGY. 


Applications are invited for the position of Professor of Mctallurgy at the above 
University. 

Conditions of appointment and full information are obtainable upon application 
tothe AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Australia, Melbourne Place, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

Applications for the Professorship should be lodged with the REGISTRAR, 
University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, by Sth December, 1923. 

Salary £1,100 per annum. 

Duties commence lst March, 1924, 





oO F LB: Ve E22 OD Bh, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE HIGH SCHOOL 


_ A HEAD-MASTER fs required for the Liverpool Institute High School for Boys 
in succession to Mr. i. V. Whitehouse, B.A., who is retiring under the age limit. 

The Salary offered is £1,000 per annum: rising by annual increments of £50 to 
£1,250 per annum. 

The Head-Master will be required to devote the whole of his time to the direction 
and superintendence of the educational arrangements of the School and to teach 
personally only so far as in his judgment may be necessary to and consistent with 
the éfficient discharge of those duties. 

The Head-Master will not be allowed to take boarders. 

The engagement of the Head-Master will be subject to termination by six months’ 
notice given in writing by or to the Governors. 

A printed copy of particulars as to duties and conditions of appointment may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Harold Whalley, Mount Street, Liverpool, to whom 
applications, endorsed “ Head-Mastership,” giving particulars of age, qualifications 
and experience, together with thirty printed copies of the application, including 
copies of not more than four testimonials, must be sent not later than October 20th, 
1923. (Original testimonials must not be sent.) 


FOR BOYS. 





Canvassing of the Governors of the Liverpool Institute, Members of the City 
Council, or of the Education Committee, will ‘disqualify Candidates. 
WALTER MOON, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Education Authority. 
September 25th, 1923. 
ESIDENT LAND AGENT has vacancy for a PUPIL. Land- 
owner’s son preferred. Instruction in all branches of estate management.— 
Apply FORBES, Underhill, Oswestry. 
CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement Writing and Publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Dept. ‘T, 51 Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 1. 
AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
J described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 4d. post free. New 


Pamphlet Version now a7 in 7 Sections, price 64d. each post free.— Write 
for full particulars to WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT (Dept. A), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Kectures, Scholarships, &Xc. 
W 2S tei ELD. COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Chairman of Councll—Sir THOMAS ‘W. H. INSKIP, C.3.E., K.C., MP. 
Principal—Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.3, 


























FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, and one of £40 will be offered 
for competition in March, 1924. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also 
be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Aris and Science Degrees of the University of London. 

Fees: Residence, £90 a year; tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

- oy come particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, 
N.W. 3. 





INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. 
(A.D. 1885.) 


Te SOCIETY OF 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Notice is hereby given that the next Examinations of Candidates resident in 
England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the 
following dates :-—— 

Preliminary Examination on November 12th and 13th. 

Intermediate Examination on November 14th and 15th. 

Final Examination on November 18th, 14th and 15th. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice to the undersigned 
on or before October llth, 1923, 

Women are eligible under the Society's regulations to qualify as Incorporated 
Accountants upon the same terms and conditions as are applicable to men. 

By Order of the Council, 
A. A. GARRETT, 


50 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 2. Secretary. 


JNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Two Public Lectures on (1) “WAGES CONTROL-EN WAR-TIME” and (2) 
“ WAGES THEORY AND THE MINIMUM WAGE” will be given by Professor 
HENRY CLAY, M.A. (Stanley Jevons Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester), at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITECAL 
SCIENCE (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), at 5 p.m. on THURSDAYS, 
OCTOBER 11th and 18th, 1923. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic “Registrar. 














| gee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVH HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, _8.W. 15. 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 





DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Educatiop, apply to the Principal, Miss 
E. E. LAWRENCE. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

‘THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 

dre trained to becofie Tedchers of Gymnastics. Thé Couitse extends-over-8 years 

and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage 

Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacroase, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—-For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 





{IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
An old-cstablished SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 

facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four auperior 
mansions to the existing buildings. ‘The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
Fully-qualitied staff, with Matron. and Nurses #1 residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


(Fa SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N 


Staffs, 650 feet above sew level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 





Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. ( lass. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 
COCKERMOUTH. 





i HELENS, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Moun- 
tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymen’y 


ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge ii desired. 
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[OP HESTER SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. ae 
(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools.) C HANNEL ISLANDS 
CHURCH SCHOOL. + 








































Head Mistress: Miss KITCAT. a one i 
- OAKLANDS SCHOOL, 
ENRHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. dente Site so 
Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. Feb 
Putaeigal : ne B.A. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. will be opened in September. “i 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. nine ill a 





Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of fir JESSE BOOT, Bt., Lady BOOT, Sir GEORGE 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. MACARTNEY, K.C.1.E., F. J. BOIS, Esq., Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. RENEST DE BRATH, K.C.B., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLASS, 





Esq., and the Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH. 


= 


aS nh | 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOC 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY “AND LAITY. itty on 









Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, The Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., F.C.8. (St. Cath’s 
Cambridge. College, Camb., and Lille University). 


Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation a 

Scholarships to the U niversities. The Schoo! stands in Its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own farm, Beautify 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS., climate, healthy situation, electric light, easy of access, 


NG 5 : IRLS Saree 
| INGHOLT pth 00% aan” OR G y Apply for Prospectus, etc., to HEAD-MASTER. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
















ce f&™ ! 


TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS.~ 


yO > Dre y - 7 ompupm | PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 
GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE | pinying elds. Every care and comiort; staif of graduates; moderate fees. [ne 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. — Delightful Home School, with | pectus from HEAD-MASTER. 


thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with = 
varenta abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins, from sea.— ns 


‘or illus, prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, - Ae 
Private Cuition, Kc. 

























































KK 1 e@o-—l 


;€¢ b.wt. wes : — 
| | OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. K LOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR ; 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPE AKING " 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616.” Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking 




















Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preach: 1 

r \UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand (( haring Cross), W.C, 2 ] 
1 FOUNDED 1850, ———=: i 
Principals {is BRENDA NIGHTING: ALE, M.A., London, Scholastic Agencies. ; 





FIELI 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 





(Resident only.) WCHOOLS ror BOYS anpvd GIRLS, ‘ 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS r 

SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 7 
LANGUAGES, and ART. SPECIAL CAKE AND TUITION, 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 

Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS r 


RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, | °9,;erdins (ie oupil: dicteint mecterred, cad rough ides at fees shoala be giver 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict, 8204, J. & J. PATON. E : ~ ng a ae 


> “an iducational Agent 143 ¢ on Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Full particulars en application, “ae _—" eines “ss — . 


Telephone: Central 5053. 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL DVICE ABOUT SCH 0 0 LS a { 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTOKS’ ESTABLIS SHMEN TS 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines. DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
— prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. ia given free of charge by 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
7 y 7 Dh Rh Educational Agents. Established 1873 
| HORNBANK, MALV ERN WELLS. ore Broad, thorough Mesars. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science, 


Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


Boys Schools and Colleges. S CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 


advice can be obtained from 
TR 


Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS, 











. " 7 ° . UMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
RITISH COLUMBIA.—To parents, Public School Boys, who|ryy UY TORS Scholastic Agents 
wish to take up farm life in British Columbia, should send for prospectus of a I who have many years’ experience and extensive infor 
Ranch School at Waneta to Rev. Dr. FLOYER, Esher, Surrey. mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms ¢ 


AREERS occupation at home and abroad. 

> al ’ on . > re 4 et Oe Write f free booklets “ OD ‘THE HOICE OF 4 

{RAIGFLOWER PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SCHOOL” ee ON TAB CuOlan OF A CAREER 
TORRY BURN, FIFE.—Head-Master, F. G. WAILES, 13.A., Malvern College |g) CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. "Phones: Gerrard 3272 and | 

and Emanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head-Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-23), _ MRE: Eee Sats ae 

to whom applications should be made for prospectus at Craigtiower as above. The ——————ss 

















school stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the Forth. 
Reautifully sheltered position, Healthy situation, Perfect sanitation, Electric Forei nt 
light. Easy of access. Terms moderate, g ° 








N 4 mée) offers . 3 ome attrac: 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the k RENCH LADY (Diplo: mée) offers Eng li h ho m ‘life, in attrac 

















t Flat e rt t GH t to ‘aris iizhes 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above English a “re ~ _ pe ™ mg | 4B 7 A at tome + Se Sst Re . , 
pea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, ———— . ‘ : ; —_ 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. a a en ee 
uthors, Onpetwriting, &c. 
oO 447° 42 Sc HOOL, Authors, Gyp g, 
WIMBORNE RoxALp MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
tici ly ¢ Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they hav 
= PIE clare apy a film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the worl 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 
“AAV Tal War : INALD SEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's mmons, E.C, 4. 
” INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public pe nen cee nh + —— A sren Brrr 
Schools and the Royal Navy. C.G. ROACH, B.A, (Oxon), and F. A. LACEY, Y Tea > TG OY 
B.A. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the DE ae de dg Os E ot pty phn on 4 H, KE NT. 
fendip Hills, Extensive g¢ ds. i I 
— A tow vasnaeles available at once. Fees moderate. Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-reading 


conducted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal publication at ——s i 
npn aa - ees = ” abroad. ‘Translations from French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaked. 
os T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. | Moderate terms. Enquiries invited. rei 
kK Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. -- 7 “ae 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. j}ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
Preparation for Universities, Army, «ec, 4 to write, what to write about, where to seil. Expert guidance, real training 
For prospectus write to Rev, W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. illustrated booklet free —Regent Institute (De pt. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S$.’ 











E W I A Y Cc oO L L EG & co R NW Yt a r JHR EE CHEQUES BY ONE POST £110 in two months 
\i dl ed ry School for BOYS from Pn to fourteen years of age. | es: Many othe ‘r successes or LITERARY TRAINING 8¢ HO OO i I 


, ses,— Writ teresting ooklet, “ 1 SECRETARY 
Ideally situated, facing the sea and commanding extensive stretches of magnificent Course Write wr in ns ing free bookie 7 ; ren . re »’ to SECRETALK 
coast scenery Literary Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, ( 


Preparation for the Public Schools, the Royal Navy, and the Oxford and Cambridge os : a S a 
Local Examinations. Fully- jualified staff. Traine <i Nurse-Matron in residence a* THORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and 

Garden, playing flelds, swimming, ete. Entire charge of Colonial boys if de sired. at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper an : postage. Carbon ¢ 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 1,000.—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Lo 5.W. 18, 
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borncom onal 








my mHE E ‘HANT EAST. 
| INDIA, BURMA ane CEYLON. 
x ver ber 2nd.—Four months. With N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


y—ALGERIA-TUNISIA (the Garden of ALLAH). 





hrual 
Fe — ary — EGY PT, THE NILE, THE FAYOUM, etc., PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, 
MBAALBEK. BABYLON, BAGDAD 

PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 





Fl URTHER DETAILS OF Esc 


yincements of Steamship Lines will be 


RTED TOURS 
found on page 476 


and Ani 


i 








Financial, Kr. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Take £1 ae (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 2 per cent. Loan Stock. 














lid PRE A. Ltd., George’s House, 103 Regent Street, W. 1. 

ME 7 MER ICAN INVESTMENTS.—For first-class investment oppor- 
yi ities in American industrial s urities, address C. H. DONOVAN, Attorney, 
Hotel : wk, 36th and 7th Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. 


Miscellaneous. 





(VARS SON’S. 


the Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalied for 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick and Compo Surfaces. Made in ail 
(olours. For B and particulars write 








ALTER CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11 
ve BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you 
ally, 
both vocal and instrumental. Poat (ree (orders 5s, and upwards) on receipt of cash.— 
London, W. 
N OVERCOAT, SUIT, 

sucecsafully. For descriptive booklet aud price list, write THE INVISIbLE 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 4. 


send us your order, We havo ono of the largest stocks in London, 
UCRDOC HS, 463 Oxford Street, 
OR 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. 3., 5t. Martin's Court, 





hone: City 1170. We collect. 
ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new Write for descrip ive price 
jist or send garments for free estimates, or we collect—-LONDON TURNING CU, 
(Dept A) 16 ( hardm re ke vad, London, N. 16 "Phone: Dalston 4777 














THE ENIC Scotch-Woven UNDERWEAR. By POST 

pise [ from factory Purest Wool. Guaranteed Unshrinkable. Ali 

es for Ladies, Gents and Children, Patterns and prices post free.— Dept. 27, 
nic Mills “awl k, Scotland 

Ht TJ AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

rest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated Artistic and original work, trom 

£2 pecimens sent fre HENRY 3B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 


satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
S. CANN & CO., 69A Market Street, 


(= KROACHES 


Manchester. Estd. 1850 





effectually cleared by 


6d., 28. Sd., 5s., 














the Royal Palace. Never faiis in its purpose.—Tins, 1s. 
post free from HOWAR THS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield, or through your 
Chemist, including Army ‘and Navy Stores and all all ‘BOOT’ 5 Branc hes. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DUCTORS in all parts—Town, 


PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenios, 
-Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
, Asso. lation, Ltd.,12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 


Country, Seaside—who receive 
Invalids, Convalescenta, &c.) 
General Manager, Me dic al, &e., 











G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
“Old Equitable for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554, 


quitable Life 
ssurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Pali: 


No Shareholders 


: Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 





want | 


COSTUME turned and retailored | 





“RIE ICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value | 
i assured. Up to 7s per tooth pinued on Vulcanite, 12s. ou Silver, 15s on 
told, £20n Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 

post free. Lest prices paid for Old G old and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 


* Blattis,” as used in | 


| 
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Builders of 
the Dominion: 


ZTE 2S 


coy 





(Rt. Hon, Robt. L. BORDEN ta 
S| Born at Grand Préin el 
ie 1854, he was Premier 64 
td of the Dominion Par- af 
et liament from 1911 to te) 
Sy} -1920 and rendered vA) 
’ signal service to the 3 


Q 


Imperial Govern- 











ment during the War =) 
with Germany. sy 
Old Dominion * 
OMINION © 

S 

Smoking 6 
Hlixture. 

i 

1J= 4/e 5 

Per Ounce. Perilb.Tin C5 

pis. $9 

RAR NLA GSES 





Why ap the pangs { Rhe 
matism, L ie Sciatica, Gout, 
or any vi nt, when 

bef 





taking PHYSIKL RATE 
retiring for eight ghis you will 
obtain the reli f whic ady 
benefited thousands 
e PHYSIKU RATE , 
ercess of Ur id, y 
e the excess which ca 





“WORKS 
WHILE YOU » 


10 Vigo Street 


" Army & Navy Stores, 








ker 
Fs So Meet iat ise 
If your chemist cannot sup] ud remittan 
Great, and'@ battle wi 64 yo tg t fr 





ALL THE LATEST 
NEWSPAPERS 


periodicals, magazines, etc., can be promptly 
and punctually supplied from any of the 1,000 
branches of W. H. Smith & Son, or they can be 
despatched to any part of the world through tl 
W.H.S. Postal De pariment. 





Fu! part 
well as subscrip tion rates to over 1,00 
tions, are given in the “ Postal Pres 
A copy will be supplied free on requ: 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


1,000 
Branches 
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THE LABOUR MONTHLY 


A Magazine of International Labour 
Editor: R. PALME DUTT 
Vol. V. OCTOBER No. 4 


The British 
Empire 


SIXPENCE 











Obtainable through any newsagent or bookseller at 
home or abroad; Principal American Subscription 
Representative: Philip Novick, 192 Broadway, New 
York City, U.S.A. 























THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
“Anemia and the Hair,” &c. 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
—Medical Record. 
Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


CONQUISTADOR 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 




















MACMILLAN’S LIST 


A NEW EDITION. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF THE 
LATE LORD MORLEY. 
A New Edition in 12 vols. Extra cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each, 
POLITICS AND HISTORY. 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES, 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES, 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Others to follow. 





Abridged Edition in 1 Vol. 


FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD 


TESTAMENT : srupies IN Compara. 
TIVE RELIGION, LEGEND, AND LAW. 
By Sir J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 8vo. 18s. net. 





EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
A SON AT THE FRONT. 7%: 64. net 


_ Daily Telegraph: “ The stamp of reality is_on every page, which 
is written with a directness that tells. Miss Edith Wharton's novel 
deserves the closest attention.” 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
UNDER-LONDON. A Novel. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Mail : “ A very attractive and human story of boyhood 
in a dreary suburb—its scrapes and jokes and dreams—which has 
evidentiy been closely studied from life.” 





THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 23 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 
6s. net each. 

POCKET EDITION. 22 vols. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth 4s. 6d. 
net; limp leather, 6s. net each. 

THE WESSEX EDITION. 22 vols. Cloth extra. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net each. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 








| 








Just Published. 





By the same Author. 


SPINSTER OF THIS PARISH. 





THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrp 


W. B. Maxwell’s 


GREAT NEW NOVEL 


THE DAY’S JOURNEY 


‘A’ tale of the immortal life of two latter-day sinners whose friendship 
neither nerves, nor wives, nor fate’s large ironies is able to sever. 


7s. 6d. net. 


(6th Impression.) 3s. Od. net. 





By the same Author. 
SUDDEN LOVE. 





-15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 > 


ONLY THESE 
By Benjamin Swift 7s. 6d. net. 


‘A modern romance expressing revolt against old social conventions and ideals. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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Wessrs. LONGMANS’ 


WIN AND THE. VENETIAN 





LIST. 


TREVELYAN, 


By GEORGE 2 MACAULAY 
Svo. 


With 6 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 


NCS OF CHILDHOOD 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 
and several Black 
Crown &v« 6s. 
Edition in Demy &vo. 
each of which is signed by 


12s. 6d. 


net. 


By A New Edition 8 


(cloured Plates 
by EsteLtaA CANZIANT. 
4 Large laper 
to 310 copies, 
£2 2s. net. 
WHEEL-TRACKS 
By FE. G2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN 
With 31 Illustrations. & 12s. 6d. net. 
MEDIEVAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 
AND THE MODERN AMATEUR 
More particularly with reference to Metal and Enamel. 
By NEWTON WETHERED. 
With Illustrations. Sve. 10s. 6d. 


DREAM HARBOUR AND 


By DOROTHEA MACKELLAR. 


THE LIFE OF MERE ST. 


(Marie Louise Francoise Blin de 


net. 
issued, limited 
the Author 


is also 


ROSS. 


net, 


OTHER VERSES 


3s. Gd. nct 


Crown 8yo. 


JOSEPH 


Bourdon) Co-Foundress 


REVOLUTION OF 1848 


-and-White Illustrations | 





with & | 


and Second Superior General of the Institute of Sisters of | 


Notre Darme of Namur. 

By A MEMBER OF THE S 

With Illustrations. S\<¢ 15s 
ENGLISH CHURCH REFORM, 


By WILLIAAE LAW MATHIESON, LL.D. 8vo. 


ABERRATIONS OF LIFE 


A Sequel to “ Tiie Appearance cof Mind.” 
By JAMES CLARK ERROW, M.B, 
Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

SARDINIAN PAINTING 


1. THE PAINTERS OF THE GOLD BACKGROUNDS. 


\ME 
nct. 


INSTITUTE. 


1815-1840 


10s. 6d. trict. 


Mech 


By GEORGIANA GODDARD KING, M.A, Professer of 
the History of in Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 
With 41 Viates. Veap. &vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ieiien Green & Co., 39 Ddneasaie Row, hein E. c 4. 


‘SANE SEX BOOKS. 


There are Sex Rox For clean, honest, straight- 






forward information there only one ree and that is The 
Life and Race Series, published "he the proprietors of the 6d, 
Monthly Magazine, ** Healt 1 Efficiency. he Books do not 
pa nder to wea +h ness or prej ¢, and cannot possibly be confused 
with the other kind of Lter: sold in certain quarters, 
WISE WEDLOCK THE REALITIES OF 
The Standard Velvine on Birth MARRIAGE 
Control, 6s. Od. st free. Sook Guic « P 
By Dr. C. COURTENAY A I ef Gui _ ws 2 —_ 
BEALE By Dr.G. COURTENAY BEALE 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY BOYHOOD 
Vhe ‘ t edition Phe Facts of Life B ng ented to 
Cilust trated.) éd Boys, . post free. 
By Dr. *R. . VTRALL. CHARLES THOMPSON 
MANHGOD GIRLHOOD 
tie Facts of 1: : p ented a The Facts of Life presented to 
Men. cee Girls, By Moh post free. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON a ona 
HOW TO ‘LOVE 
MATRIMONY The Art of ay" hip and 
jhe Tru nbout Mar: -ve Marriage. post tree. 
t free. By WALTER M. cau TPIcH AN 
By MONA’ BAIRD YOUTH AND 
WOMANHCOD MAIDENHCOD 
The Facts of Life for Women. or Sex Knowled ee for Young 
3s. post free. People. post free 
By MONA BAIRD By WALTER M. GarLicHAaN 


WE ALSO PUBLISH 

ANATOMY OF HEALTH 

Training in Heaith and Physical Culture by the 

“ Health and Efficiency,” 4s. post free, 

library of 11 books for 42s, 6d. 

tage aud a copy of P~a and Efficiency,” 
0 


Send Cheque or 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.c. 4, 


THE NEW 

A Course of 
editor of 

Special offer: The complete 
Eech price includes pi 








BELL BOOKS 


STUDIES - 
IN STATESMANSHIP 
BY D. C. SOMERVELL 


Mr. Somervell, one of the cleverest and most 
amusing of our young historians, here studies ten 
men of genius (from Pericles to Gladstone) who, 
at critical epochs, were confronted with great 
problems affecting modern history. Maps and 
portraits. Price 15/- net. Ready hig: day. 


7. Bell & Sons 





PP Pm 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE ATOM 
BY PROF. ANDRADE is described by The 
Times as ‘one of the most fascinating books that 
have been published in recent times.’ It is unde- 
niably the best general survey of this vital subject. 
Price 16/- net. G. Bell & Sons 


SS ae a a 


‘YEL’: THE MEMORIES OF A HAPPY DOG. 
Yel’s sie entures will be enjoy ed by all dog-lovers. 
He is an adventurous Airedale terrier who spent 
four years on war service with his master in the 
navy. Illustrated. Price 3/6 net. G. Bell & Sons 


SS 5 EAE TTT EI in IEP T i, RI I nT a A i Is WE Si «tn BREE cnn aE (| 


THE FIRST TERM: LETTERS TO A SCHOOLBOY 
to which the Head Master of Eton contributes a 
Foreword, is by a well-known public school master and 
tells beys some of the things which they ought to know 
at the outset of their career. Price 2/6 net. 


G. Bell & Sons 


MODERN IDEAS IN CHESS BY 
RICHARD RETI who, to quote the Nazioz, ‘is 
in the front rank of modern chess masters.’ ‘Ilis 
book,’ says this paper, ‘is one of the most origi- 
nal and entertaining that has been written on the 
subject of chess.’ Price 7/6 net. G. Bell & Sons 


ah a 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF HENRY VI 
BY CARDINAL GASQUET. Important his- 
torical facts are here brought to light regarding 
a king who, though generally misjudged to-day, 
was for long revered as one of the glories of 
the kingdom. He founded and himself planned 
and started Eton and King’s College, ep te 
Price 5/- net. a, Tuesday. G. Bell & Sons 


LPP? OPP DP PPO PA Pg 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY BY 
DR. ARTHUR LYNCH. A well-known investi- 
gator of psychological problems seeks here to lay 
bare in ultimate analysis the nature of reason and 





14 the foundation of belief. Price 21/- net. 

G. Bell & Sons 
b 

i G+ BELL & SONS LTD 
Ki YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET 

Rl LONDON, W.C.2 

) 

| 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs.*Methuen and you 
will receive paceman their Illustrated Announcement List. 


LOVE—AND THE 
PHILOSOPHER _ 


A novel of great charm and tender- 
ness by the world’s most popular 








MARIE 
CORELLI 


A great new novel 
Order at once 


net 





L 

















author. 

ROSE A SMALL CRUSE ve 
4s. . net 

FYLEMAN A book of verse which contains all 

| the artistry and tender feeling that 
| Charming Verse | has made Miss Fyleman’s work 

| 

| 


deservedly popular. 


. A. R. | ECONOMICS AND ETHICS : 
MARRIOTT, A Treatise on Wealth ond ite , 
M.A. | Os. 6d, ne 


| This book expounds the relation of 











Problems of the | economics to the precepts of Chris- 
Conscience | tian Ethics. 
on ee ees ‘ - 
| THE BLUE BIRD 
. 6d, net 
MAURICE pe a 
| Translated by Alexander Teincira de 
M. AETERLINCK | Mattos. With 16 Illustrations by 
F. Cayley Robinson, A.R.A. A new 
His Wonderful and cheaper issue of this exquisite 


book, in which beauty of words, of 
| thought and of pictorial fantasy are 
anand blended. 


ook 





METHUEN & co., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 











Is. net. On Sale Everywhere. 1s. net, 


EMPIRE REVIEW 

















A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second- hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libra arics. 


4. We malutain a literary servic ce bureau, 


s. We conduct a mall order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to H.M. the King 


Nhe A a a a a Oe 


* 


Own 





WHELDON & WESLEY, LTD., 


2, 3, & 4 ARTHUR ST., NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
(One minute from Tottenham Court Road Station) 


HAVE ON SALE: Incunabula. Herbal and Garden Literature. 
English Literature. Early Medicine. Natural History and other Science 


| ects. rt, including Garden Design. Fine and Historic Bindings. 
oohe with Plates beth colour-printed and _ coloured by hand. 
IN ADDITION TQ MODERN BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Classified Catalogues sent post free. Books Purchased. 





A> NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety of Books, all 
: in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. Every reader will 
find something interesting. Write for your copy to-day.—H,. J, GLAISHER, 
dtemainder Bookseller, 55 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 





PECTATORS ” for sale. Odd bound volumes from 1846 to 
1899, mostly in good condition—»Write MANAGER, Tho Spectator Office, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 


Early | 











The OCTOBER 


MONTHLY NOTES. 
PROBLEMS OF THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 

THE Rr. HON. VIscOUNT MILNER, G.0.B, 

A POEM (Written 1887). ALFRED TENNysoy, 

THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. H. 

BOY SCOUTS AND EMPIRE TRAINING. 

GEN 


NUMBER contains:—~ 





yn = 


G. Waus, | 
Sir R. BADEN-P WELL, 
THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. IAN D. Cotyiy, 
PICKWICK AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLES. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 
Sir T. LONSDALE WEBSTER, K.C.B., C.B., 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF ComMoys, 
THE JUDICIAL WORK OF LORD CHANCELLOR BIRKERHEAD, 


G. K. CHESTERTOy, 


PMP FPS 





JURE 
] 10. WHY i FOUGHT AGAINST ENGLAND IN 1900 AND FOR " 
| ENGLAND IW 1914 (Part 2). COLONEL Lyxca, | 
|| 414. THE ADVENTURE OF WRANGELISLAND. DD. M. Le Bovrpars, 
|| 12. THE EMPIRE'S EFFORT IN THE WAR. Joun Bvenay, 
| 13. LABOUR AND THE CONFERENCE. SYDNEY Wess, } 
|| 14. SOME PROBLEMS OF POST-WAR TRADE. i 
i] Lonp INcucapF, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1 
15. THE PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA: A sTupy. { 
RANKLIN PETERSON, 
18. EMPIRE TRADE AND FINANCE. Epitor OF THE “* Economist.” 


| 
| 
Perna ene . 
| 
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tNCE PROGRESS 

SCIE } : 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS, 

Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.RS. 

171 Pages. OCTOBER, 1923. 6s, net, 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE P M 
Mathematics; Astronomy; Physics; Organic ( stry; G 
Sotany; Zoology. 

ARTICLES: The Evolutionary History of the V srtebrate Limb. Py Pr 
J. Graham Kerr, F.R.S. The Inte ition f Electrical S ati 
in Terms of Changes of Hydrogen hen Concen ration. By Dor 
Haynes, D.Sc. The 2 of Land and Sea: Great Britain. By 
Charles Close, K.B.E., F.R.S. Recent ‘Ad ances in [ ograp 
Science. By F. R. C. Toy, D.Sc., F.Inst.P. 

YPULAR SCIENCE: Yellow Freebooters. By Her M 

NOTES. CORRES NDEN 

ESSAYS: The Propagation of Sounds from Exp! n By J 
B.Sc. Inaudible Air-Waves. By Charles Davison, Sc.D 

ESSAY-REVIEWS. REVIEWS KS, I 

LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


—_—— HAVE PUT ON SALE 2 
The Daily Journal & 


Verbatim Record 
OF THE 


-|FOURTH ASSEMBLY/ 
= NOW IN SESSION. Z 
Messrs. Constable will be glad to send to anyone all 


numbers, as issued, of the above two periodicals, on |Z 
Nos. j= 
‘ . = 





receipt of 14s. (or for one only 7s. Single 

3d. net). Now Se Z 

N.B.—If, owing to the duration of the Se ssion, the value of |Z 
the numbers published exceeds that of the remittance, the extra 


cost will be charged. 








Apply to 


sully Constable & Co, Lid, 10-12 Orange St. W.C. 2 Bia 
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Mr. Churchill’s Story 
of the Dardanelles 
and the Coming of 
the First Coalition. 














XTRACTS from the 

second volume of Mr. 
Churchill’s War Book will 
be published in a series of 
articles in 


Che Cimes 


Commencing on 


MONDAY,OCT.8 


These articles will contain Mr. 
Churchill's account of :— 


The Dardanelles Expedition; 


The Fall of the Liberal 
Government in 1915; 
The Dogger Bank Action; 


and other war transactions 
of the first importance. 








Place an order for @he Times of 
October 8 and succeeding days 
with your Newsagent to-day. 
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LABELS 


HERBERT 
JENKINS 
GREEN 


GREEN 


LABEL 
BOOKS 
INTEREST 














THE BOOKS TO BUY 
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11 
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As Others See Us . 


A Woman of No Importance, whose book Memories Discreet and Indiscree! met with such success, oF 
charming aad virile character impressions of many men and women well-known in public life. : 
trated. Demy 8y0. 155, net. 


s . 
The Hambiedon Cricket Chronicle 
By F. S. Ashley-Cooper. With a foreword by Ii. V. Imcas. Covering a period from 1772-1796, with 
a complete copy of the records of the Club, minutes, accounts, list of players and matches played. 
‘The Hambledon Cricket Club was the forerunner of the M.C.C. and County Cricket. Illustrated. 
Evening Siandard :—'‘ More exciting than twenty ‘best sellers’.”’ Demy 8vo. Ios 


Everybody’s Book on Collecting 

An interesting book to collectors, by Dr. George C. Williamson, giving information on Chelsea China 
Old Prints, Sdvres Porcelain, Mezzotints, Baxter Prints, Old Wedgwood, Diamonds, and : 
subjects. With half-tone iilustrations. Demy Syo. 125. 6/. net. 


From Workshop to War Cabinet 

By Rt. Hon. George N. Barnes. With au introduction by the Rt. Hon. D. Tloyd George, OM 
M.P. An interesti ng volume of reminiscences told in a modest w ty. His impressions of Mr. L! wad 
George, Mr. Bonar Law, Winston Churchiil, Arthur Henderson, Keir Hardie, John Burns, and many 
others. Pall Mall Gazette :—'* Brim full of good things.”’ ‘Crown 8vo. 6d. mek. 


Smith, V.C., Gentleman Rider 


By luck, and his knowledge of horses, Smithy achieves his ambition and gets into the Great Game 
with a racing stable of his own. A story oi love and sport by Edgar Jepson  6l, ak 


Who Killed Lord Henry Roilestone P _ | 


After Beatrice Amery's visit to Lord Henry's flat, his murdered body was found. That is the b 








ning of a mystery story with an unexpected denouement. A first novel by John Daye. rs. Od. net, 
. 7 

The Heir of the Malik 

Across the Afghan border into the land of the Malik Philip Carr journeyed to stirring adventures ia 
love and hate. By Michael John. Daily Mauil “ It is a notable book,” , 5. t 

’ 
April a Sowing 
y Brandon has a past, and she goes to New Zealand to forget it. Joun Carfyon se wd 





but his enemy, ‘drink, comes between them. By Rosemary Rees. : | 4 


. s 
The Mysterious Chinaman 
Jim Cranage receives a message and a sovereign for delivering it. He soon find im 
centre of an exciting mystery. By J. S. Fletcher, author of The Churivg Cross Mystery. rs. Od. net. 


The Garden of Delight 


A Yorkshire story breathing of sunsaine and fragrant breezes, the scent of the moors and the rush 
of the river through the green dale. By W. Riley, the author of Windyridye. “s. Od. net 


. 
The Orange Divan 

One day the beautiful Carmen Cranimoze’s past stared out at her from the “ stop-press " column of 
a newspaper. Later she was found stabbed. Something linked up her death with the orance : 
By Valentine Williams, the author of Men With ihe Clubfo ws. 6d. net. 


Witchery o’ the Moor 








Stories of Exmoor, the horse and hound, fox and badger, rod and gun, and T'ngland's most callant 
beast—the Red Deer. Studies of creatures, human and otherwise, wild and tame. Br Courtenay 
llayes. s. Od. net. 





THE JUNGLE BEHIND SARS The AUTHOR OF TRIXIE  «ivery- RECORDS Ba REGGIE 





READY MID-OCTOBER 














a ¢ 
some wonderful incideatsin the lives of animals in one has, at least, one novelin him,” and an Areh 22, finds he udi in 5 iis 
it menagerie z: gorilla took revence on ae 1coa puts this theor: to the test. He write lightning salli + into ae of at aid ] 
« trainer, the w mderings ef an elephant, the tat proves to be a * best se but Are hi. are witty ont lnusing : \ “A rh 
tiver who we submit, and the lion who dies mal dig mity necessitates nos mit) aul A new liumorist. Another i j. 
I By Cour Ryley Cooper. 73. Cd. net, et . ! By William Caine. 3%. td 1 ook iit 
SUSAN IN GHARGE puringhercot- The RED PASTE MURDERS (1. HELEN OF LONDON  & power 
lege vacation i takes charge of a family ‘ot lalde is paralysed with fear. Fight murders ings story of the dual personality of I,ad Seton Ih icy, 
children. Sl! o tries to arrange the happi fertnight, and no trace of the murderer. What As Helen she is reviled by the people who love 
+ of other mit village scandal and gossip was the mysterious red paste ? Pete Wacks her as Sister Anne B ) Go Sasi “th 
terve Buckrose, author of An tells his story By Arthur Gask, ; of author of Without Ver goer ' " ne 
ri ( 7s. 6d. net. Vke Secret of the Sandhills. 3s. 6d. net, ' 
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